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Week Ending Friday, February 20, 


Statement on Signing the Holocaust 
Victims Redress Act 


February 13, 1998 


Today I am pleased to sign into law S. 
1564, the Holocaust Victims Redress Act. 
This bill enables the United States Govern- 
ment to provide further assistance to needy 
Holocaust survivors and also strengthens cur- 
rent U.S. efforts aimed at enc ouraging coun- 
tries that possess gold looted from Holocaust 
victims to donate those assets to the Nazi 
Persecution Relief Fund. It further recog- 
nizes the need for long poe archival re- 
search and translation services to set the his- 
torical record straight. 

My Administration has worked hard to 
bring whatever measure of justice might be 
possible to Holocaust survivors, their fami- 
lies, and the heirs of those who perished. We 
have pressed for restitution of property and 
for the full declassification of archives so that 
confiscated assets can be traced and restored 
to their rightful owners. To speed progress 
toward that goal, the U.S. Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of State will co-host in June an inter- 
national conference on Nazi assets. 

As I sign this bill into law, I note that sec- 
tion 102(a), which purports to direct the 
President on how to pursue negotiations with 
foreign states, raises constitutional concerns. 
Article II of the Constitution confers on the 
President alone the Executive powers of the 
United States, which includes special author- 
ity over foreign affairs. Although I support 
the policies underlying this provision, it can 
be read to interfere with my discretion over 
matters of foreign policy, and I will therefore 
construe the provision as precatory. 

There can be no way to deliver full justice 
for the many millions of victims of Nazi per- 
secution, and we know that the unspeakable 
losses of all kinds that they suffered will 
never be made whole. Yet it is my hope that 
with this bill, we can help provide some dig- 
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nity and relief to those who were subjected 
to the ultimate barbarism of the Holocaust, 
and that it will hasten the restitution that they 
undeniably deserve. 

William J. Clinton 


NoTE: S. 1564, approved February 13, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-158. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Remarks at a Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee 
Reception in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

February 13, 1998 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Mayor. Thank you, Martin. 
Thank you, Diane. I think that it was so easy 
to raise money for this because everybody 
wante d to come see your place, myself. 
[Laughter] It is a truly beautiful, beautiful 
home, and we thank you for having us here. 

I thank Congressman Klink and Congress- 
man Fattah, and Congressman and Mrs. 
Holden for being here. And Joe Hoeffel, 
thank you for being here and for having the 
courage to run age. This time I think you 
will be rewarded. Thank you very much. 

I’ve had a wonderful day in Philadelphia, 
and the mayor has painte da rosy picture of 
it, but I’d say it was fairly accurate. The peo- 
ple of Pe ‘nnsylvania have been good to me 
and to my family and to the Clinton-Gore 
administration. The people of Philadelphia 
have been especially good. In the last elec- 
tion, I think, we won the city by more than 
300,000 votes. And I am very, very grateful. 

I also want to thank Ed Rendell for always 
being there, for helping us raise money for 
Democrats across the country, as well as for 
me and for the Vice President. And I want 
you to know I really appreciate Martin Frost 
because in good times and bad times he’s 
been willing to get out here and try to stick 
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up for what he believes in and help his col- 
leagues to be funded. And that’s hard. And, 
you know, I never saw anybody any better 
at it than Martin Frost. He is just like a dog, 
to the bone, man. [Laughter] Every time— 

when I wake up in the morning and I start 
throwing bones to my dog, Buddy, that’s the 
way Martin is when it comes to raising 
money. [Laughter] Martin lives in Texas. A 
lot of you know that Martin lives in Texas, 
and unfortunately, because our Coast Guard 
and other military personnel have gotten so 
good at apprehending drugs that used to 
come by air and by sea into the United 
States, more and more of the cocaine traffic 
has shifted overland from Mexico with this 
huge volume. And I thought to myself, 

Martin Frost had the same sense of finding 
illegal drugs he has of finding campaign con- 
tributions, he alone could shut off the flow 
of illegal drugs through the Mexican border. 
[Laughter] I’ve never seen anything like it. 

But—so, I’m very grateful to all of you. 
And of course, I’m grateful for this turnout 
tonight. I'd like to just say a few words— 
I really didn’t prepare any remarks tonight, 
but I have thought—I'’ve ‘asked myself, why 
was the response to the State of the Union 
this year, even more than other years, par- 
ticularly strong? That is—we had 400,000 
hits on our web site for information about 
the State of the Union, after the address. And 
I think part of it is that Americans are now— 
it’s sort of sinking in that the country is work- 
ing again. 

And all the Democrats here in the House 
will tell you, we had to work very hard for 
the first 4 or 5 years to make the country 
work again. I mean, so much was dysfunc- 
tional. When I was elected they told me that 
this year, if nothing happened, this year our 
deficit would be $370 billion. It was sup- 
posed to be $295 billion the first year of my 
Presidency. And the crime rate was going up 
and the welfare rolls were exploding. They 
reached an all-time high in February of 
1994—all-time high. And we had all kinds 
of other real difficulties. And the country 
seemed to be dividing—and for 20 years— 
Ed talked about closing the inequality—for 
20 years, average wages of people with a high 
school education or less had been dropping 
compared to inflation and inequality had 
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been increasing among working people. And 
people just had the feeling things weren't 
working. 

So we brought a new approach to Wash- 
ington, and we said the Democrats may be 
the progressive party, but we’ve got to be 
economically responsible. You have to under- 
stand, any given time more people are work- 
ing than are unemployed, you have to make 
the economy work for people who can take 
care of themselves if the economy works. 

So we went first for reducing the deficit. 
Then we said that it was fine for us to be 
an open market to other people’s products, 
but we wanted to do more to open other mar- 
kets to our products. Because, with 4 percent 
of the world’s people and 20 percent of the 
world’s income, we obviously have to sell 
more of our products abroad if we’re going 
to maintain our standard of living. 

And we recognized that no matter how 
much we tried to cut unnecessary spending 
to balance the budget, we still had to invest 
in our people and our future. So we worked 
at it for 5 years. 

Your mayor, as much as anybody in the 
country, I think, had a lot to do with passing 
a crime bill in 1994 that put 100,000 police 
on the street and take assault weapons off 
the street and begin to give young people 
something to do other than get in trouble. 
And we've just been working at it. 

And we were able, in this last State of the 
Union Address, as a Nation—not me but as 
a Nation—to celebrate what had happened. 
The deficit, instead of $370 billion, would 
be somewhere around $10 billion this year. 
And if we can repeat what’s happened— 
we're in the fiscal year that began last Octo- 
ber lst—if the next 8 months are like the 
first 4, we'll actually have a balanced budget 
or a small surplus this year, not even next 
year. 

So we're moving in the right direction. The 
crime rate has gone down every year for 5 
years in all major categpedas. We have the 
lowest welfare rolls in 27 years. We have the 
lowest Hispanic unemploy ment rate ever re- 
corded since the unemployment rate has 
been measured by race; the lowest black un- 
employment rate in 25 or 26 years. We 
have—last year we began to really turn 
around this income inequality problem—the 
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highest percentage gained in income last year 
was among working people in the lowest 20 
percentile of our population, which is very 
important, closing those opportunity gaps. 
But beyond that, I think the response was 
good because we said, you know, the time 
to prepare the future is when the sun is shin- 
ing, not when you’re up to your ears in quick- 
sand. And so I tried to lay out to the Amer- 
ican people a program to really prepare this 
country for the new ce ntury, to invest in 
science and technology. I came here to talk 
to the American Acade -my of Scientists tod: Ly 
about the recommendations we made for a 
21st century research fund. It was an idea 
that I first heard from Hillary, that we ought 
to give a gift to the new millennium that says 
we're going to imagine the future and respect 
the past. So we proposed a fund, first of all, 
to dramatically increase medical research, to 
focus on cancer especially, to increase other 
scientific research, as well as to preserve our 
most important heritage. We've got, believe 
it or not, the Star-Spangled Banner is in dan- 
ger of total destruction. We have to save it. 
It costs $13 million to do it. We need to re- 


pair the way we maintain the Declaration of 


Independence, the Bill of Rights, the Con- 
stitution. These are very important things to 
us. 


And all over the country there are people 


who have their own treasures. In Philadel- 
phia, where the Nation began, it may be easy 
to overlook, but every little rural county in 
Pennsylvania has some part of America’s 
past, some part of their roots that is very 
much worth saving. And people I think see 
that as a way of bringing the country together 
and moving forward. 

We have important missions in education. 
I really do believe we have succeeded now 
with all the things we’ve done in opening the 
doors of college to all. And we know we've 
got the best college system in the world, but 
no one believes we've got the best system 
of elementary and secondary education in the 
world. And we have to make that the best 
now. And then we have to get these kids who 
come from a difficult background and let 
them know they can go on to college. 

Believe me, if you want to lower the in- 
equality in America, the only way to do it 
over the long run is to get more kids and 
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more adults to get higher levels of education. 
And Chaka Fattah came up with this pro- 
posal and worked with a lot of the rest of 
us, and I mentioned it in the State of the 
Union, where we're going to go into—we’re 
going to get colleges all over America to go 
into junior high schools or middle schools, 
starting with seventh graders, and tell them, 
“We're prepared to give you somebody to 
work with you for the next 6 years to make 
sure that you succeed in school. You learn, 
you perform, and you can go on to college, 
and we'll tell you right now, right now, in 
the seventh grade, how much college aid you 
can get. We'll guarantee it to you if you do 
your part.” This will be an astonishing thing. 
This can revolutionize what we're trying to 
do. 

We want to lower class size in the early 
grades and help cities like Philadelphia, 
where the average school building is 65 years 
old, to repair school buildings. If you're going 
to have smaller classes, you've got to have 
more classrooms. If you’re going to have 
more teachers, you’re going to have more 
classrooms to teach them in. 

We want to help places like the place I 
visited in Jupiter, Florida, the other day, 
where they've got a school building, and then 
out back they've got 17 trailers with children 
in classrooms. We want to help them. This 
is a place where both the urban areas and 
the suburban areas that are growing have a 
common interest in building a better edu- 
cation system. 

We want to continue to improve the health 
care system—160 million Americans now in 
managed care, and it will be more. And there 
are lots of benefits to that. Every single living 
American has benefited from ‘lowering the 
inflation rate in health care—every one of 
us has. It’s one of the reasons we have a 
stronger economy. And all the people in the 
medical profession who participated in it, try- 
ing to provide quality health care with lower 
inflation costs, deserve our thanks, and the 
responsible people in managed care deserve 
our thanks. 

On the other hand, we do not want to get 
to a position where any American, because 
of the health care plan that he or she is in, 
is having the decisions about what's best for 
their health care made by someone other 
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than a physician based on what's best for the 
patient. So we have to strike the proper bal- 
ance here, and we want to do that. 

We want to continue to deal with the prob- 
lem of coverage. We still have 40 million 
Americans without health care. We're trying 
to cover 5 million more children. We want 
to let people between the ages of 55 and 65, 
who lose their health insurance, just buy into 
the Medicare program at the real cost of the 
insurance policy or Medicare. And I believe 
that a lot of people will do this, hundreds 
of thousands, maybe even more than a mil- 
lion, often with the help of their children. 
We have a mission there. 

We have an environmental mission. We 
have got to find a way to continue to grow 
the economy and preserve the environment. 
We're working with Detroit to try to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions and other pollut- 
ants in cars without undermining our econ- 
omy. We know now that there are lighting 
systems and glass systems and other building 
systems that are available that would enable 


us to build buildings, rehabilitate buildings, 
build factories, build electric generating ca- 
pacity, grow the economy without increasing 


greenhouse gas emissions. We have to do 
that for our grandchildren. And we can think 
about that. 

I'll just mention one other thing that I 
think is very important. I said the other 
night—and I’ve gotten the strongest re- 
sponse across America, and I didn’t really 
know what the response would be when 
said it—that it is now projected that after 
running 30 years of deficits, we're actually 
going to run surpluses for several years. Now 
the surplus may go up or down depending 
on economic growth, but structurally we 
won't have a deficit anymore, which means 
in any given 5-year period, even if you have 
a recession or something, we'll have sur- 
pluses for the predictable future. And I said, 
and I will say again, I don’t think we ought 
to start projecting how we're going to spend 
the surplus, whether it’s in a spending pro- 
gram or a tax cut, until we have saved Social 
Security. 

You know, it is easy for us to forget, but 
it was not until 1985—now, think about 
this—in the whole history of the country, it 
was not until 1985 that senior citizens be- 
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came less poor than the general population. 
In 1935, when Social Security got started, 
two-thirds of the people who were elderly 
in this country lived in poverty, most of them 
in abject poverty. Unless they had kids who 
could take care of them, once they were out 
of the work force they never made enough 
money to save. We didn’t have, really, savings 
systems. And they were in terrible problems. 

Social Security helped to change that. The 
disability program in Social Security helped 
to help those who were disabled. Adjusting 
the income every year with the cost of living 
increases, although it cost money, helped to 
give dignity to people. 

Now, as the baby boomers retire—and I’m 
the oldest of the baby boomers; I was born 
in 1946—and for the 18 years, from the end 
of World War II, 1946, for 18 years there- 
after, to 1964, that group of people is the 
largest single group of Americans in our his- 
tory, ironically, until the group that is now 
in high school—in grade school and middle 
school. We finally have a group of school- 
children bigger than the baby boom genera- 
tion. 

But there will be for several years—there 
will be, for several years after the baby 
boomers retire, a dramatic shift in the num- 
ber of people retired compared to the num- 
ber of people working. Not so long ago there 
were five people working for every person 
drawing Social Security. Now there are about 
four, I think. But by the time all the baby 
boomers get into the retirement system, if 
we retire at presently projected rates there 
will be only two people working for every- 
body drawing. 

Now, I don’t know a single person in my 
generation that wants to give up the ele- 
mental security of Social Security. But nei- 
ther have I ever met a person in my genera- 
tion who wants to burden our children with 
higher tax rates and undermine their ability 
to raise our grandchildren. Therefore, if we 
start now, since the Social Security Trust 
Fund is okay until 2029—and actually I think 
soon we'll be a few years beyond that—we 
can take modest steps now that will take care 
of Social Security for a long time in the fu- 
ture. 

Now, something else has happened that 
we all know. Since we're all earning higher 
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incomes, hardly anybody can actually main- 
tain their standard of living with Social Secu- 
rity alone. So in addition to reforming Social 
Security and saving it, we’ve been working 
very hard since 1994 to make it easier for 
people to save in 401(k) plans, to protect re- 
tirement more, to make it easier for people 
to carry their retirement around from job to 
job. We will have to do more of that. We 
will have to help people do more to save for 
their own retirement. But this is an incred- 
ible gift that we can give to the future. So 
in the next year we're going to have these 
forums around the country. Then we're going 
to try to pass legislation in 1999. Now, I think 
the American people want us to do that. 
Now, let’s get down to the political pur- 
pose of tonight. In every election in the 20th 
century, in off years, and especially in the 
second term of a President, the President’s 
party always loses seats in one House of the 
Congress in an off-year election. We have 
a chance to beat that trend this year, and 
I honestly believe there is quite a good 


chance, not just a 30 percent chance, a very 
good chance that Martin Frost is right, that 
we could have a Democratic majority, that 
Mr. Gephardt could become the Speaker, 


that we could go forward—a very good 
chance. Why? Because for one thing, this is 
not a typical second term. That was not a 
rest-in-the-shade agenda that I gave the 
American people. [Laughter] And I don’t be- 
lieve in resting in the shade. I intend to work 
till the last minute of the last hour of the 
last day in January of 2001. I intend to be 
hitting it. I don’t believe in that. 

Audience member. That 
something our mayor said. 

The President. And if we can stay united, 


like 


sounds 


as we are, and if we can be positive and if 


we cannot play politics—that is, I think it 
is imperative that we do everything we can 
to work with the Republicans to pass every 
single thing we can this year, because we 
know that in good faith, no matter how hard 
we work with them, no matter how hard they 
work with us in good faith, there will be 
enough honest disagreements in this agenda 
I’ve outlined, that by November, Joe will still 
have something to campaign on. [Laughter] 

But we have to recognize that people elect 
you to govern. So, if we can stay together, 


we've got a good agenda; we’ve got good can- 
didates; the only other thing we have to do 
is to make sure that we are properly funded. 
In the last 2 weeks of the last election, when 
we were 1] seats short of taking Congress, 
in the 20 closest races our people were out- 
spent about four to one—about four to one 
in the last 2 weeks—in the closest races. We 
are determined to see that that won’t happen 
this time. And you are helping. But I believe 
that we are best served by a positive cam- 
paign, working, bringing out the best in the 
American people, and getting people to look 
to the future. 

Everybody knows that this new approach 
is working. All the things they used to say 
about the Democrats are not valid any- 
more—our opponent. They can’t say we're 
fiscally irresponsible because we balanced 
the budget. They can’t say that we are weak 
on crime because we've had policies that 
were in effect written by the law enforce- 
ment community, implemented, and are 
working. They can’t say that we don’t care 
about work over welfare because we've 
moved record numbers of people from wel- 
fare to work and still tried to do more to 
support their children. 

So a lot of these hits that used to be put 
on the Democrats don’t hold water anymore. 
Now we are free to debate the future, to en- 
vision the future, to work for the future. And 
if we'll do that, we can achieve it. 

Let me just leave you with this last point. 
I spent a lot of time in the last year reading 
the history of the 19th century, because I 
came to realize that, like most Americans, 
I knew a fair amount about our founding and 
what happened in Philadelphia, I knew a fair 
amount about Abraham Lincoln and the Civil 
War, and I knew a fair amount about what 
had happened from Theodore Roosevelt for- 
ward. Most Americans don’t know much 
about what happened after Andrew Jackson 
until Abraham Lincoln, and what happened 
after Abraham Lincoln until Teddy Roo- 
sevelt—they just don’t. 

And what I got out of that study was a 
more unified picture of the history of Amer- 
ica. And if you go back to our founding and 
study the history of America, I think you'll 
see that, at its best, our progress through 
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time has always been about three things: wid- 
ening the circle of opportunity, deepening 
the meaning of our freedom and our liberty, 


and strengthening our Union, our sense of 


national union. 


Thomas Jefferson’s greatest achieve- 


ments—well, he wrote the Declaration of 


Independence. He changed us from being 
a colonial country to a continental country 
when he bought Louisiana—giving me a 
chance to become President, thank you very 
much—{laughter|—sending Lewis and Clark 
on their great expedition. 

Abraham Lincoln strengthened the Union 
and deepened liberty But also—a lot of peo- 
ple forgot about it—he signed the bill in the 
middle of the Civil War to establish the sys- 
tem of land grant colleges, widening the cir- 
cle of opportunity. 

In the 20th century our party—we haven't 
always been right, as I’ve said, we’ve been 
wrong from time to time, and we haven’t al- 
ways been up to date, but we have always, 
from the time of Woodrow Wilson forward, 
been in the vanguard of widening the circle 


of opportunity, deepening the meaning of 


freedom, strengthening the Union of the 
United States. And if we will do that all year, 
on the stump, but also at work, then I believe 
that the chances that the American people 
will say, “We like this, and we will elect peo- 
ple who believe this,” are quite extraordinary 
And you have made it possible for us to have 
a chance to do that. 
Thank you very much 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:35 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to 
Mayor Edward Rendell of Philadelphia; dinner 
hosts Martin and Diane Weiss; Representative 
Martin Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee; Gwen Holden, wife 
of Representative Tim Holden; and Joe Hoeffel, 
Democratic Pennsylvania’s 13th 
Congressional District. This item was not received 
in time for publication in the appropriate issue 


Frost, chairman, 


candidate for 


The President’s Radio Address 
February 14, 1998 
Good morning. Our most important task 


in the coming years is to strengthen America 
for the 2lst century. Nothing weakens our 
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families and the fabric of our Nation more 
than the use, abuse, and sale of drugs. 

Today I want to talk about what we all 
must do to protect our children and keep 
our communities safe from drugs. I’m very 
pleased to be joined by the leader of our anti- 
drug efforts, General Barry McCaffrey. Let's 
begin by recognizing that the fight against 
drugs must be waged and won at kitchen ta- 
bles all across America. Even the world’s 
most thorough antidrug strategy won’t ever 
do the job unless ali of us pass on the same 
clear and simple message to our children: 
Drugs are wrong; drugs are dangerous; and 
drugs can kill you. That is our most powerful 
antidrug strategy 

We've had some very encouraging news 
in recent months. We’re finding that more 
and more of our young people are saying no 
to drugs, and we can all take great pride in 
the fact that the number of Americans who 
use drugs has fallen by one-half since 1979. 
But that number is still too large. That’s why 
I'm proposing a new 10-year plan to meet 
one unambiguous goal: We can and must cut 
drug use in America by another 50 percent. 
This plan builds on our strategy of tougher 
punishment, better prevention, and more 
partnerships to shut down the international 
drug trade. It proves that we can balance the 
budget and win our fight against drugs. 

First, we must keep our children from ever 
trying drugs in the first place. We'll send pre- 
vention educators to 6,500 schools nation- 
wide. Our national youth antidrug media 
campaign will ensure that every time our 
children turn on the TV, listen to the radio, 
or surf the Internet they'll get the powerful 
message that drugs destroy lives. Because 
most young people get in trouble after school 
and before their parents get home, we'll ex- 
pand after-school programs dramatically to 
help keep our children off the streets, away 
from drugs, and out of trouble. 

Second, we'll hire 1,000 more Border Pa- 
trol agents, work closely with neighboring 
countries, and use the latest technologies to 
keep more drugs from coming into America 
in the first place. 

Third, we will strengthen law enforcement 
by finishing the job of putting 100,000 more 
community police on our streets, hiring 100 
more DEA agents to crack down on 
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methamphetamines, and launching a new ef- 
fort against heroin. 

And finally, we will stop the revolving door 
between drugs and crime by expanding test- 
ing and treatment of prisoners and parolees. 
Our prisons simply must not be allowed to 
become finishing schools for a life of crime. 

A study released by the Justice Depart- 
ment today confirms that our policy of testing 
and treatment is working. It shows that Fed- 
eral inmates who received drug treatment 
were 73 percent less likely to be re-arrested 
and 44 percent less likely to test positive for 
drugs in the first 6 months after their release 
than those who did not receive treatment. 
Not too long ago, there were some who said 
our fight against drugs and crime was hope- 
lessly lost. Well, crime has fallen every year 
for the last 5 years, and now the tide is turn- 
ing against drugs. 

With this comprehensive strategy, | am 
confident that we can build a stronger drug- 
free America for the 21st century. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 5:20 p-m. on 
February 13 at the Wyndham Hotel in Philadel- 
phia, PA, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on February 
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Remarks at the Pentagon in 
Arlington, Virginia 
February 17, 1998 


Thank you very much, Mr. Vice President, 
for your remarks and your leadership. Thank 
you, Secretary Cohen, for the superb job you 
have done here at the Pentagon and on this 
most recent, very difficult problem. Thank 
you, General Shelton, for being the right per- 
son at the right time. Thank you, General 
Ralston, and the members of the Joint 
Chiefs, General Zinni, Secretary Albright, 
Secretary Slater, DCI Tenet, Mr. Bowles, 
Mr. Berger. Senator Robb, thank you for 
being here, and Congressman Skelton, thank 
you very much, and for your years of service 
to America and your passionate patriotism, 
both of you, and to the members of our 
Armed Forces and others who work here to 
protect our national security. 

I have just received a very fine briefing 
from our military leadership on the status of 
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our forces in the Persian Gulf. Before I left 
the Pentagon I wanted to talk to you and 
all those whom you represent, the men and 
women of our military. You, your friends, and 
your colleagues are on the frontlines of this 
crisis in Iraq. I want you and I want the 
American people to hear directly from me 
what is at stake for America in the Persian 
Gulf; what we are doing to protect the peace, 
the security, the freedom we cherish; why 
we have taken the position we have taken. 

I was thinking, as I sat up here on the 
platform, of the slogan that the First Lady 
gave me for her project on the millennium, 
which was: Remembering the past and imag- 
ining the future. Now, for that project, that 
means preserving the Star-Spangled Banner 
and the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and 
it means making an unprecedented commit- 
ment to medical research and to get the best 
of the new technology. But that’s not a bad 
slogan for us when we deal with more sober, 
more difficult, more dangerous matters. 

Those who have questioned the United 
States in this moment, I would argue, are 
living only in the moment. They have neither 
remembered the past nor imagined the fu- 
ture. So, first, let’s just take a step back and 
consider why meeting the threat posed by 
Saddam Hussein is important to our security 
in the new era we are entering. 

This is a time of tremendous promise for 
America. The superpower confrontation has 
ended on every continent; democracy is se- 
curing for more and more people the basic 
freedoms we Americans have come to take 
for granted. Bit by bit, the information age 
is chipping away at the barriers, economic, 
political, and social, that once kept people 
locked in and freedom and prosperity locked 
out. 

But for all our promise, all our oppor- 
tunity, people in this room know very well 
that this is not a time free from peril, espe- 
cially as a result of reckless acts of outlaw 
nations and an unholy axis of terrorists, drug 
traffickers, and organized international crimi- 
nals. We have to defend our future from 
these predators of the 2lst century. They 
feed on the free flow of information and 
technology. They actually take advantage of 
the freer movement of people, information, 
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and ideas. And they will be all the more lethal 
if we allow them to build arsenals of nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons and the 
missiles to deliver them. We simply cannot 
allow that to happen. 

There is no more clear example of this 
threat than Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. His re- 
gime threatens the safety of his people, the 
stability of his region, and the security of all 
the rest of us. 

I want the American people to understand, 
first, the past: How did this crisis come 
about? And I want them to understand what 
we must do to protect the national interest 
and, indeed, the interest of all freedom-lov- 
ing people in the world. 

Remember, as a condition of the cease- 
fire after the Gulf war, the United Nations 
demanded—not the United States, the 
United Nations demanded—and Saddam 
Hussein agreed to declare within 15 days— 
this is way back in 1991—within 15 days his 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons 
and the missiles to deliver them, to make a 
total declaration. That’s what he promised to 
do. 

The United Nations set up a special com- 
mission of highly trained international ex- 
perts, called UNSCOM, to make sure that 
Iraq made good on that commitment. We 
had every good reason to insist that Iraq dis- 


arm. Saddam had built up a terrible arsenal, 


and he had used it, not once but many times. 


In a decade-long war with Iran, he used 
chemical weapons against combatants, 
against civilians, against a foreign adversary, 
and even against his own people. And during 
the Gulf war, Saddam launched Scuds 
against Saudi Arabia, Israel, and Bahrain. 
Now, instead of playing by the very rules 
he agreed to at the end of the Gulf war, Sad- 
dam has spent the better part of the past 
decade trying to cheat on this solemn com- 
mitment. Consider just some of the facts. 
Iraq repeatedly made false declarations 
about the weapons that it had left in its pos- 
session after the Gulf war. When UNSCOM 
would then uncover evidence that gave lie 
to those declarations, Iraq would simply 
amend the reports. For example, Iraq revised 
its nuclear declarations 4 times within just 
14 months, and it has submitted six different 


biological warfare declarations, each of which 
has been rejected by UNSCOM. 

In 1995, Hussein Kamel, Saddam’s son- 
in-law and the chief organizer of Iraq’s weap- 
ons of mass destruction program, defected 
to Jordan. He revealed that Iraq was continu- 
ing to conceal weapons and missiles and the 
capacity to build many more. Then and only 
then did Iraq admit to developing numbers 
of weapons in significant quantities and 
weapons stocks. Prev iously it had vehemently 
denied the very thing it just simply admitted 
once Saddam Hussein’s son-in-law defected 
to Jordan and told the truth. 

Now, listen to this. What did it admit? It 
admitted, among other things, an offensive 
biological warfare capability, notably 5,000 

gallons of botulinum, which causes botulism: 

2,000 gallons of anthrax; 25 biological-filled 
Scud warheads; and 157 aerial bombs. And 
I might say, UNSCOM inspectors believe 
that Iraq has actu: ally greatly understated its 
production. As if we needed further con- 
firmation, you all know what happened to his 
son-in-law when he made the untimely deci- 
sion to go back to Iraq. 

Next, throughout this entire process, Iraqi 
agents have undermined and _ undercut 
UNSCOM. They’ve harassed the inspectors, 
lied to them, disabled monitoring cameras, 
literally spirited evidence out of the back 
doors of suspect facilities as inspectors 
walked through the front door, and our peo- 
ple were there observing it and have the pic- 
tures to prove it. 

Despite Iraq’s deceptions UNSCOM has, 
nevertheless, done a remarkable job. Its in- 
spectors, the eyes and ears of the civilized 
world, have uncovered and destroyed more 
weapons of mass destruction capacity than 
was destroyed during the Gulf war. This in- 
cludes nearly 40,000 chemical weapons, 
more than 100,000 gallons of chemical w eap- 
ons agents, 48 ope srational missiles, 30 war- 
heads specifically fitted for chemical and bio- 
logical weapons, and a massive biological 
weapons facility at Al Hakam equipped to 
produce anthrax and other deadly agents. 

Over the past few months, as they have 
come closer and closer to rooting out Iraq’s 
remaining nuclear capacity, Saddam has un- 
dertaken yet another gambit to thwart their 
ambition by imposing debilitating conditions 
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on the inspectors and declaring key sites 
which have still not been inspected off limits, 
including, I might add, one palace in Bagh- 
dad more than 2,600 acres large. By compari- 
son—when you hear all this business about 
“Presidential sites reflect our sovereignty; 
why do you want to come into a resi- 
dence?”—the White House complex is 18 
acres, so you'll have some feel for this. One 
of these Presidential sites is about the size 
of Washington, DC. That’s about—how 
many acres did you tell me it was—40,000 
acres. We're not talking about a few rooms 
here with delicate personal matters involved. 
It is obvious that there is an attempt here, 
based on the whole history of this operation 


since 1991, to protect whatever remains of 


his capacity to produce weapons of mass de- 
struction, the missiles to deliver them, and 
the feedstocks necessary to produce them. 
The UNSCOM inspectors believe that Iraq 
still has stockpiles of chemical and biological 
munitions, a small force of Scud-type mis- 
siles, and the capacity to restart quickly its 
production program and build many, many 
more weapons. 

Now, against that background, let us re- 
member the past, here. It is against that 
background that we have repeatedly and un- 
ambiguously made clear our preference for 
a diplomatic solution. The inspection system 
works. The inspection system has worked in 
the face of lies, stonewalling, obstacle after 
obstacle after obstacle. The people who have 
done that work deserve the thanks of civ- 
ilized people throughout the world. It has 
worked. 

That is all we want. And if we can find 
a diplomatic way to do what has to be done, 
to do what he promised to do at the end 
of the Gulf war, to do what should have been 
done within 15 days—within 15 days of the 
agreement at the end of the Gulf war—if we 
can find a diplomatic way to do that, that 
is by far our preference. But to be a genuine 
solution and not simply one that glosses over 
the remaining problem, a diplomatic solution 
must include or meet a clear, immutable, 
reasonable, simple standard: Iraq must agree, 
and soon, to free, full, unfettered access to 
these sites, anywhere in the country. There 
can be no dilution or diminishment of the 


integrity of the inspection that 
UNSCOM has put in place. 

Now, those terms are nothing more or less 
than the essence of what he agreed to at the 
end of the Gulf war. The Security Council 
many times since has reiterated this standard. 
If he accepts them, force will not be nec- 
essary. If he refuses or continues to evade 
his obligation through more tactics of delay 
and deception, he, and he alone, will be to 
blame for the consequences. 

I ask all of you to remember the record 
here: what he promised to do within 15 days 
of the end of the Gulf war, what he repeat- 
edly refused to do, what we found out in "95, 
what the inspectors have done against all 
odds. , 


system 


We have no business agreeing to any reso- 
lution of this that does not include free, un- 
fettered access to the remaining sites by peo- 
ple who have integrity and proven com- 
petence in the inspection business. That 
should be our standard. That’s what 
UNSCOM has done, and that’s why I have 
been fighting for it so hard. That’s why the 
United States should insist upon it. 

Now let’s imagine the future. What if he 
fails to comply and we fail to act, or we take 
some ambiguous third route which gives him 
yet more opportunities to develop this pro- 
gram of weapons of mass destruction and 
continue to press for the release of the sanc- 
tions and continue to ignore the solemn com- 
mitments that he made? Well, he will con- 
clude that the international community has 
lost its will. He will then conclude that he 
can go right on and do more to rebuild an 
arsenal of devastating destruction. And some 
day, some way, I guarantee you, he'll use the 
arsenal. And I think every one of you who 
has really worked on this for any length of 
time believes that, too. 

Now, we have spent several weeks building 
up our forces in the Gulf and building a coali- 
tion of like-minded nations. Our force pos- 
ture would not be possible without the sup- 
port of Saudi Arabia, of Kuwait, Bahrain, the 
GCC States, and Turkey. Other friends and 
allies have agreed to provide forces, bases, 
or logistical support, including the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Spain and Portugal, 
Denmark and The Netherlands, Hungary 
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te 


and Poland and the Czech Republic, Argen- 
tina, Iceland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
our friends and neighbors in Canada. That 
list is growing, not because anyone wants 
military action but because there are people 
in this world who believe the United Nations 
resolution should mean something, because 
they understand what UNSCOM has 
achieved, because they remember the past, 
and because they can imagine what the fu- 
ture will be, de pending on what we do now. 

If Saddam rejects peace and we have to 
use force, our purpose is clear: We want to 
seriously diminish the threat posed by Iraq’s 
weapons of mass destruction program. We 
want to seriously reduce his capacity to 
threaten his neighbors. I am quite confident 
from the briefing I have just received from 
our military leaders that we can achieve the 
objectives and secure our vital strategic inter- 
ests. 

Let me be clear: A military operation can- 
not destroy all the weapons of mass destruc- 
tion capacity. But it can and will leave him 
significantly worse off than he is now in terms 
of the ability to threaten the world with these 
weapons or to attack his neighbors. And he 
will know that the international community 
continues to have the will to act if and when 
he threatens again. 

Following any strike, we will carefully 
monitor Iraq’s activities with all the means 
at our disposal. If he seeks to rebuild his 
weapons of mass destruction we will be pre- 
pared to strike him again. The economic 
sanctions will remain in place until Saddam 
complies fully with all U.N. resolutions. 

Consider this: Already these sanctions 
have denied him $110 billion. Imagine how 
much stronger his armed forces would be 
today, how many more weapons of mass de- 
struction operations he would have hidden 
around the country if he had been able to 
spend even a small fraction of that amount 
for a military rebuilding. 

We will continue to enforce a no-fly zone 
from the southern suburbs of Baghdad to the 
Kuwait border and in northern Iraq, making 
it more difficult for Iraq to walk over Kuwait 
again or threaten the Kurds in the north. 

Now, let me say to all of you here, as all 
of you know, the weightiest decision any 
President ever has to make is to send our 
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troops into harm’s way. And force can never 
be the first answer. But sometimes it’s the 
only answer. 

You are the best prepared, best equipped, 
best trained fighting force in the world. And 
should it prove necessary for me to exercise 
the option of force, your commanders will 
do everything they can to protect the safety 
of all the men and women under their com- 
mand. No military action, however, is risk- 
free. I know that the people we may call upon 
in uniform are ready. The American people 
have to be ready as well. 

Dealing with Saddam Hussein requires 
constant vigilance. We have seen that con- 
stant vigilance pays off, but it requires con- 
stant vigilance. Since the Gulf war we have 
pushed “back every time Saddam has posed 
a threat. When Baghdad plotted to assas- 
sinate former President Bush, we struck hard 
at Iraq’s intelligence headquarters. When 
Saddam threatened another invasion by 
massing his troops in Kuwait, along the Ku- 
waiti border in 1994, we immediately de- 
ployed our troops, our ships, our planes, and 
Saddam backed down. When Saddam force- 
fully occupied Irbil in northern Iraq, we 
broadened our control over Iraq’s skies by 
extending the no-fly zone. 

But there is no better example, again I say, 
than the U.N. weapons inspections system 
itself. Yes, he has tried to thwart it in every 
conceivable way. But the discipline, deter- 
mination, the year-in, year-out effort of these 
weapons inspectors is doing the job. And we 
seek to finish the job. 

Let there be no doubt, we are prepared 
to act. But Saddam Hussein could end this 
crisis tomorrow, simply by letting the weap- 
ons inspectors complete their mission. He 
made a solemn commitment to the inter- 
national community to do that and to give 
up his weapons of mass destruction a long 
time ago, now. One way or the other, we 
are determined to see that he makes good 
on his own promise. 

Saddam Hussein’s Iraq reminds us of what 
we learned in the 20th century and warns 
us of what we must know about the 2\st. 
In this century we learned through harsh ex- 
perience that the only answer to aggression 
and illegal behavior is firmness, determina- 
tion, and, when necessary, action. In the next 
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century, the community of nations may see 
more and more the very kind of threat Iraq 
poses now: a rogue state with weapons of 
mass destruction, ready to use them or pro- 
vide them to terrorists, drug traffickers, or 
organized criminals, who travel the world 
among us unnoticed. 

If we fail to respond today, Saddam and 
all those who would follow in his footsteps 
will be emboldened tomorrow by the knowl- 
edge that they can act with impunity, even 
in the face of a clear message from the 
United Nations Security Council and clear 
evidence of a weapons of mass destruction 
program. But if we act as one, we can safe- 
guard our interests and send a clear message 
to every would-be tyrant and terrorist that 
the international community does have the 
wisdom and the will and the way to protect 
peace and security in a new era. 

That is the future I ask you all to imagine. 
That is the future I ask our allies to imagine. 
If we look at the past and imagine that future, 
we will act as one together. And we still have, 
God willing, a chance to find a diplomatic 
resolution to this and, if not, God willing, 
a chance to do the right thing for our children 
and grandchildren. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:37 p.m. in the 
auditorium. In his remarks, he referred to Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 


Remarks Honoring the 1997 World 
Series Champion Florida Marlins 
February 17, 1998 


The President. Well, welcome to the 
White House. Mr. Smiley; Mr. Leyland; glad 
to be joined by the executive director of the 
players association, Don Fehr; Congressman 
Deutsch; Congressman Foley; Congressman 
Wexler. I think I should also say—I see my 
EPA Administrator, Carol Browner, here. 
You should know that this administration has 
three members—along with Carol Browner, 
Attorney General Janet Reno and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Bob Rubin—who all 
grew up in south Florida. They’re fairly 
happy about the outcome of the World Se- 
ries. 


You can tell that I am not running for of- 
fice anymore; I might not have said that here. 
[Laughter] But we are delighted. 

When I was first elected President, I never 
could have dreamed that a lot of the things 
that would occur in the last 5 years have oc- 
curred. I didn’t imagine then that millions 
of people would be using the Internet every 
day. When I was first elected President, there 
were only 50 sites, and they were all the prov- 
ince of physicists. I couldn’t have imagined 
that the deficit would come from $300 billion 
to zero in 5 years. And I could not have pre- 
dicted that the Florida Marlins would be 
here because they hadn’t even played a game 
yet. [Laughter] That is a truly astonishing 
achievement. 

But what you did in a short time was a 
gift to your magnificent leader, Jim Leyland, 
for a lifetime in professional baseball. And 
all of us who are baseball fans of whatever 
team had to be happy about that. 

And of course, a manager can’t win with- 
out talented players and without teamwork. 
Livan Hernandez dazzled us with his pitch- 
ing and became only the second rookie ever 
to win the World Series MVP Award. Charles 
Johnson’s defense earned him the Gold 
Glove as catcher for the third year in a row. 
Edgar Renteria’s name will live in baseball 
history forever for ending one of the most 
exciting World Series in history with his two- 
out single in the bottom of the 11th. You 
know, those games got so long, some of us 
really did want them to go on forever after 
a while. [Laughter] 

Baseball, I think, made a huge comeback 
as America’s national pastime in this World 
Series, thanks to the magnificent competition 
which you won deservedly. 

You know, a lot of the players on this team 
are newcomers to our country, and so are 
many of the fans of the Florida Marlins. | 
suppose it’s only right that the capital of the 
Americas would take its turn as the baseball 
capital of the world. But even more impor- 
tantly, we should be proud of the example 
this team set, proving once again that people 
of very different ethnic backgrounds can play 
together and win together. Now, it may not 
be the precise same Marlin team that played 
the Indians last year that takes the field on 
opening day, but if the players keep the same 
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spirit they'll be sure to be in the hunt again 
when the season comes to a close. 

Congratulations. For all of us who grew 
up with baseball as a national pastime, you 
gave America a great gift last year that none 
of us will ever forget. Thank you. 


[At this point, Florida Marlins president Don 
Smiley, manager Jim Leyland, and third 
baseman Bobby Bonilla made brief remarks. 
Mr. Leyland noted that the President was the 
most important person he had ever played 
golf with, and Mr. Bonilla presented the 
President with a World Series jersey. | 


The President. Thank you. Since you 
mentioned our golf game, I want to make 
two brief points before we adjourn—[laugh- 
ter|—we’'re going to take a picture. Number 
one is I want you to get another ring so you 
can quit about the time I quit, and then we'll 
go on the senior tour together. [Laughter] 

Secondly, if you really thought of that line 
about the budget, we have a position open 
in the speechwriting staff that you'd be wel- 
come to anytime. [Laughter] 


Norte: The President spoke at 4:42 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Donald Fehr, executive director, 
Major League Baseball Players Association; and 
shortstop Edgar Renteria. The transcript made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary also 
included the remarks of Messrs. Smiley, Leyland, 
and Bonilla 


Remarks on the Children’s Health 
Care Initiative 

February 18, 1998 

Thank you. Didn't she do a good job? Give 

her a hand. [Applause] Thank you, Linda. 
Ned Zechman, thank you. Thank you, Sec- 
retary Shalala, for your wonderful work. And 
I thank the First Lady for what is now a more 
than 25-year crusade to bring quality health 
care to children. We're delighted to be joined 
by Mayor Barry and members of the DC City 
Council; Congresswoman Eleanor Holmes 
Norton; and Congresswoman Diana 
DeGette, from Colorado; and many, many 
child advocates in this audience who have 
been working on these issues a long, long 
time. 
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Last month in the State of the Union Ad- 
dress I asked the American people to work 
together to strengthen our Nation for a new 
century, and especially to build the right kind 
of future for all our children, with world-class 
education and quality, affordable health care. 

Let me begin by thanking the men and 
women who work in this hospital for their 
efforts to restore our most fragile children 
to health, to give many of them second 
chances at life. This is a place where medi- 
cine shines and miracles happen every day. 
But it should not take a miracle to ensure 
that children like Linda’s children have the 
care and insurance they need to stay healthy 
and to be treated when they’re sick. 

I still have a hard time believing that this 
country, with the finest health care system 
in the world, cannot figure out how to give 
affordable, quality health insurance coverage 
to every single child in America. 

Step by step, we are working hard to make 
sure all Americans get the health care they 
deserve. Two years ago we passed a law, and 
I signed a law, to make sure every American 
could keep his or her insurance when they 
change jobs or when someone in the family 
is ill. Last year, in the historic balanced budg- 
et agreement, we extended the life of the 
Medicare Trust Fund for more than a dec- 
ade. We also made this unprecedented $24 
billion commitment to provide health care 
to up to 5 million more children, and I want 
to say more about that, obviously. 


In addition to implementing the provisions 
of the balanced budget law to cover children, 
this year we're also going to attempt to pass 


health care “Consumer Bill of Rights,” 
which is all the more important since 160 
million Americans are now in managed care 
plans. We want to extend Medicare to Ameri- 
cans age 55 to 65 who have lost their health 
insurance who can buy into the program. 
And of course we want to protect all our chil- 
dren from the dangers of tobacco, and we’re 
hoping and praying for a comprehensive res- 
olution of that issue. 

But let’s go back to the question of cover- 
ing children. Congress appropriated the 
money, $24 billion over 5 years, with the goal 
of insuring 5 million of the 10 million chil- 
dren who don’t today have health insurance. 
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Now, 3 million—as the First Lady said, 3 mil- 
lion of the 10 million kids who don’t have 
health insurance are eligible for the Medicaid 
program today. If we could get 100 percent 
of those children into the Medicaid program, 
we could actually insure more than 5 million 
children for the $24 billion. But if we don’t 
get any new children into the Medicaid pro- 
gram, or very few, then we're going to have 
a very hard time meeting that 5 million goal. 

So this issue of not only helping the chil- 
dren and their families but also the hospitals 
and the providers who have to be reimbursed 
for the care they give, with expanding the 
Medicare program to the children who are 
eligible, is profoundly important if we are to 
reach what I know is the goal of every person 
in this audience, which is to provide afford- 
able health insurance coverage to our chil- 
dren. 

Now, this children’s health initiative, that 
was part of the balanced budget agreement, 
is part of the kind of the vision of Govern- 
ment that has driven our administration from 
its first days. I always believed that we had 
to get rid of the deficit and balance the budg- 
et, because otherwise the economy wouldn’t 
work right, we couldn’t get interest rates 
down, we couldn’t have new investment for 
businesses to create new jobs, people 
couldn't afford to buy homes—we’d have all 
kinds of problems. But I also always believed 
that we had to do it in a way that left more 
money to invest in our future, particularly 
in education and health care and the environ- 
ment and the things that will shape the qual- 
ity of life. So that’s what we're trying to do 

But I want to say again, just the fact that 
this money has been appropriated is not 


enough. We cannot let the appropriation of 


money just sit there. We can’t just have laws 
on paper that say we’re going to cover 5 mil- 
lion more pe ople. Those of you who work 
in these programs understand that this is a 
complex and challenging task. 

Most of these children are like Linda’s 
children. Most of these kids that we’re trying 
to cover are the children of working people 
who are working hard and doing their very 
best every day and paying their taxes and sim- 
ply cannot afford a traditional health insur- 
ance plan. One of the ways that we have to 
deal with this is to expand Medicaid coverage 


to the 3 million who are already eligible 
under the law. One of the most shocking 
things to people who don’t have this problem 
is to find out that huge numbers of these 
kids are prevented from getting medical care 
simply because their parents don’t know 
they're eligible. 

Therefore, all of us have an obligation to 
see to it that every child who can take advan- 
tage of this historic investment in health care 
does so, and does it now, beginning with the 
Medicaid program. The Federal Govern- 
ment must do its part. States and businesses 
and individuals must step up to the plate. 
And our message to parents and to teachers, 
to preachers and to coaches must be: What 
you do not know can hurt your children. You 
have to find out if your child is eligible for 
the Medicaid program. 

Today, I am launching an all-out effort to 
let every med know sbout health insurance, 
whether it’s Medicaid or another State pro- 
gram, that is currently or soon will be avail- 
able because there are now new children’s 
health programs coming on line under the 
program passed in the balanced budget bill. 

In a few moments, I will sign an executive 
memorandum directing the eight Federal 
agencies who run our children’s programs, 
such as WIC and food stamps, to cooperate 
in a comprehensive effort to make sure that 
every family gets the information they need 
to enroll their children, whether from an 
agency employee or from pamphlets, toll- 
free numbers, or simplified application 
forms. And I call on Congress to pass the 
new funds I am requesting in this balanced 
budget to help States publicize their new 
child health programs and their child centers 
and enroll the children in Medicaid auto- 
matically, even as they wait for final approval 
of their applications. 

Next, and most important, every State 
must take responsibility for ensuring that 
every eligible child within its borders gets in- 
sured. Medicaid is one of the best ways to 
expand health insurance to more children, 
and it is a State-run program. I’m pleased 
to announce that Colorado and South Caro- 
lina will join Alabama as the first States to 
expand insurance coverage to more unin- 
sured children under the bill we passed last 
year. 
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But you should know that over 40 more 
States are well on their way to expanding 
their own insurance programs. I applaud the 
Governors for their commitment and their 
innovative efforts to enroll more children. 
And I thank Ray Scheppach from the Gov- 
ernors’ Association for being here today. We 
can’t rest until every State has a program and 
a commitment to implement it. 

Finally, the private sector has to help us 
get the job done. Many businesses and foun- 
dations have already joined in. Bell Atlantic 
will provide the leadership to establish a new 
800 number that will direct families to State 
agencies in charge of Medicaid. Safeway has 
agreed to put the 800 number on their shop- 
ping bags. The National Association of Chain 
Drug Stores and the National Community 
Pharmacists Association will help us get the 
word out whenever parents pick up prescrip- 
tions. Pampers has agreed to include a letter 
in parent education packages that go to mil- 
lions of new mothers in the hospital. I thank 
all of them for being exemplary corporate 
citizens. 

And I’m pleased to announce the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation and the Kaiser 

Family Foundation have committed more 
than $23 million to finding better ways to 
expand coverage and outreach efforts. Amer- 
ica’s Promise, the outgrowth of the Presi- 
dents’ Summit on Service, made a healthy 
future for all children one of its five goals. 
And along with the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Education, 
all have launched their own efforts to target 
and enroll uninsured children. And I thank 
them. 

This is an extraordinary partnership to 
make sure that every child gets the health 
coverage he or she needs to have a fair and 
healthy shot at life. But it is only the first 
step. We need every parent, every grand- 
parent, doctor, nurse, health care provider, 
teacher, business leader, foundation, every 
community all across America to work until 
they find the ways to reach all our children 
who can be covered by Medicaid or by the 
new children’s health insurance program. 

Like all parents, Hillary and I know from 
experience that nothing can weigh more 
heavily on your mind than the health of your 
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child. The slightest cough, the most minor 
accident can cause enormous worry. I can 
barely imagine what it would be like to also 
have to worry about finding the money to 
pay for your children’s health care in the first 
place. 

Too many parents live with these worries 
every day. Millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans—people who are dedicated citizens, 
people who get up every day and go to work, 
people who pay the taxes they owe to the 
Government, people who do everything that 
is expected of them and still have to worry 
about the health care of their children for 
lack of insurance coverage. This is wrong. If 
we really want to make America strong for 
the 21st century, we will correct it. We have 
the tools; it is now up to us to use them. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you 


all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:43 p.m. in the 
atrium at Children’s Hospital. In his remarks, he 
referred to Linda Haverman, mother of two boys 
who have received health insurance through Med- 
icaid, who introduced the President; Ned 
Zechman, president, Children’s Hospital; Mayor 
Marion Barry of the District of Columbia; and 
Raymond C. Scheppach, executive director, Na- 
tional Governors’ Association. 


Memorandum on Children’s Health 
Insurance Outreach 


February 18, 1998 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Secretary of Education, the 
Commissioner of Social Security 

Subject: Children’s Health Insurance 
Outreach 


Over 10 million of our Nation’s children 
are currently uninsured and, as a con- 
sequence, often cannot afford much-needed 
health care services such as doctor visits, pre- 
scription drugs, or hospital care. Last year, 
with bipartisan support, we took a major step 
toward solving this problem. The Balanced 
Budget Act of 1997 that I signed into law 
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enacted the largest single expansion of chil- 
dren’s health insurance in 30 years. The new 
Children’s Health Insurance Program 
(CHIP) provides $24 billion over 5 years to 
cover millions of uninsured children in work- 
ing families. It builds on the Medicaid pro- 
gram, which currently covers nearly 20 mil- 
lion poor children across the country. 

We now face the serious task of enrolling 
uninsured children in both Medicaid and 
State-administered children’s health pro- 
grams. We know that well over 3 million un- 
insured children are eligible but not enrolled 


in Medicaid. This is largely due to a lack of 


knowledge about Medicaid eligibility and the 
difficulty of the enrollment process. These 


same problems could limit the potential of 


CHIP to successfully enroll millions of unin- 
sured children. 

To ensure that both Medicaid and CHIP 
fulfill their potential, I am calling for a na- 
tionwide children’s health insurance out- 
reach initiative involving both the private and 
public sectors. As illustrated by my an- 
nouncement today, foundations, corpora- 
tions, health care providers, consumer advo- 
cates, and others in the private sector are 
already responding to our challenge to make 
every effort to enroll uninsured children in 
Medicaid or CHIP. In the public sector, my 
FY 1999 budget proposal includes policies 
to give States the flexibility and funding they 
need to conduct innovative outreach activi- 
ties. The Health Care Financing Administra- 
tion (HCFA) and the Health Resources and 
Services Administration (HRSA) should con- 
tinue their focused efforts to promote out- 
reach through administrative actions. 

There is clearly more that the Federal 
Government can do to help the States and 
the private sector achieve our mutual goal 
of targeting and providing coverage to unin- 
sured children. Many children who lack 
health insurance are the same children who 
benefit from programs your agency now ad- 
ministers. Eligibility for Medicaid and CHIP 
is often similar to that for WIC, Food 
Stamps, Head Start, tax programs, job train- 
ing, welfare to work, Social Security, public 
housing, and homelessness initiatives. Thus, 
a coordinated Federal inte ragency effort is 
critical to providing greater health care cov- 
erage for children. 


Therefore, to increase enrollment of unin- 
sured children in Medicaid and CHIP, I 
hereby direct you to take the following ac- 
tions consistent with the mission of your 
agency. First, I direct you to identify all of 
the employ ees and grantees of your agency’s 
programs who work with low-income, unin- 
sured children who may be eligible for Med- 
icaid or CHIP. 

Second, I direct you to develop and imple- 
ment an educational strategy aimed at ensur- 
ing that your agency’s employees and grant- 
ees are fully informed about the availability 
of Medicaid and CHIP to our Nation’s chil- 
dren. 

Third, I direct you to develop an agency- 
specific plan as part of our Administration- 
wide, intensive children’s health insurance 
outreach effort. Your agency’s plan should in- 
clude distributing information and educating 
families about their options; coordinating 
toll-free numbers and other sources of infor- 
mation on public programs; simplifying, co- 
ordinating, and, where possible, unifying the 
application process for related public pro- 
grams; and working with State and local 
agencies on broadening the locations where 
families can apply for Medicaid and/or 
CHIP. 

Fourth, I direct you to identify any statu- 
tory or regulatory impediments in your pro- 
grams to conducting children’s health insur- 
ance coverage outreach. 

Finally, I direct the Department of Health 
and Human Services to serve as the coordi- 
nating agency to assist in the development 
and integration of agency plans and to report 
back to me on each agency’s plan in 90 days 
with recommendations and a suggested im- 
plementation timetable. In so doing, I direct 
the Department to ensure that Federal inter- 
agency activities are complementary, aggres- 
sive, and consistent with the overall initiative 
to cover uninsured children. 


illiam J. Clinton 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative James P. Moran 


February 18, 1998 


Thank you very much. First let me join 
I know all of you in thanking Dr. D’Orta for 
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opening this beautiful, beautiful house to us 
tonight. It’s especially nice for me to come 
back here because I was involved for a long 
time with Pamela Harriman and with her late 
husband, Governor Averell Harriman, and 
their good friend and former great support, 
Janet Howard, is here tonight. My mind has 
been reliving a lot of precious memories in 
this wonderful home. 

I’m also grateful to Dr. D’Orta for helping 
Jim Moran, who is one of the finest people 
I have ever known in public life. I'm here 


for him tonight for a lot of reasons, but if 


you think back to where our country was in 
1992, when I was running for President— 
that the economy was weak, that we were 
growing apart economically, that our social 
problems were getting more severe, that our 
steps seemed more and more uncertain— 
and you look at where we are today, I can 
tell you without reservation that one of the 
reasons we're where we are today is that at 
very critical junctures, Jim Moran was always 
willing to stand in the breach and do what 
was right for our country. 

In 1993, we passed our economic program 
to bring the deficit down by only one vote 
in the House. If Jim Moran had taken the 
easy way out, if he'd said, “Well, there are 
a lot of people in my district who will attack 
me over this,” we wouldn't be here tonight 
having this celebration. Just Jim Moran could 
have walked away and changed the future 
of the country. But because he didn’t walk 
away, before we saved the first dollar from 
the Balanced Budget Act of 1997, the deficit 
had been reduced from $295 billion a year 
to $22 billion a year, over 90 percent. That 
alone should get Jim Moran ree ‘le -cted for the 
rest of his life if he wants it. 

When we passed the Brady bill and the 
crime bill to put 100,000 police on the street 
and ban assault weapons, the people in the 
NRA and their allies actually defeated 
number of our Congressmen in the ’94 elec- 
tion by terrifying people and saying we were 
taking their guns away. But Jim Moran stood 
in the breach. We didn’t win by many votes 
on the crime bill, and 5 years later, as we've 
now put over two-thirds of those police on 
the street and taken a lot of the assault weap- 


ons off the street, hundreds of thousands of 


people with criminal records or adverse men- 
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tal health histories have not been able to buy 
handguns because of the Brady bill. This is 
a safer country. Crime has gone down for 
5 years in a row in all major categories. 

In 1994, when the other party won the 
House and proclaimed that they had a revo- 
lutionary contract—we Democrats said, on 
America—{laughter|—and they were pre- 
pared to shut the Government down to try 
to force me to accept that contract, the only 
way we were able to reverse it was that there 
were enough hearty souls in the Congress 
who said, “Wait a minute. There’s something 
wrong with this picture. We are reducing the 
deficit. We’re going to balance the budget, 
but we don’t have to give up on our commit- 
ment on education or our commitment to the 
environment or our commitment to health 
care or our commitment to senior citizens 
or our commitment to trying to expand the 
circle of economic opportunity to the people 
who haven't felt anything in this recovery 
yet.” And we said no. 

And in the face of the shutdown we de- 
feated the contract on America, thanks to Jim 
Moran and the people like him who stood 
with me. If they hadn’t done it, I could not 
have done it alone. So Jim Moran has done 
a lot of good things 

In 1997, we passed the balanced budget 
law, which, as Jim said, had the biggest in- 
crease in child health care in a generation, 
the biggest increase in investment in edu- 
cation in a generation, and still balanced the 
budget. This year we estimate the deficit will 
be $10 billion. But if we get fortunate, if the 
challenges in Asia with the economy don’t 
slow us down too much, we'll actually prob- 
ably balance the budget this year. And if we 
don’t, next year we will because of the bal- 
anced budget I’ve submitted to Congress. 

None of this would have been possible if 
we hadn’t laid the framework, the founda- 
tion. And Jim Moran was a critical part of 
that, because he realized that we had to be 
responsible with the deficit; we just couldn't 
go on having high interest rates and high def- 
icit and quadrupling the debt every 12 years, 
but there was a way to reduce the deficit, 
reduce the size of Government, and increase 
our investment in the future of our children. 

And in the last 5 years, we sort have gotten 
America to working again. And I think people 
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feel that. And now, as I said in the State of 


the Union, what we need to be asking our- 
selves, if the country is working well again 
what do we have to do now to look at the 
long-term? What are we going to do to pre- 
pare this country for the 21st century to make 
sure that it’s as strong as it can be? And that’s 
what we're going to be working on in this 
year—and again, why it is so important that 
he win reelection. 

If we have, as is projected, not only a bal- 
anced budget but several years of surpluses, 
the easy thing to do in an election year is 
to go out and promise the people a tax cut 
or some new spending program that sounds 
nice. I say we should do neither unless we 
pay for it, and all the surplus should be re- 
solved until we have saved the Social Security 
system for the 21st century. That is very im- 
portant. That is the right thing to do. 

We have 10 years left on the Medicare 
Trust Fund, but we have to reform Medicare 
for the 21st century. It’s important how that’s 
done and whether it’s done consistent with 
our most basic values. 

We have the money, in addition, to con- 
tinue to open the doors of college education 
to all; to lift the standards in education; to 
try to encourage schools in areas that are 
underperforming: to end social promotion 
but give children a second chance; to lower 
class sizes to 18 in the first three grades; to 
rehabilitate 5,000 schools or build new ones 
in places where the kids don’t have a decent 
place to go to school; to let people who are 
between the ages of 55 and 65 who don’t 
have any health insurance buy into the Medi- 
care system if they, or with help from their 
children, can afford to do so; to have the big- 
gest increase in medical research in the his- 
tory of the country to help us to solve the 
problems that are still facing us; to use the 
wonders of technological advances to deal 
with our part of the responsibility to fight 
climate change and global warming. We have 
all these challenges before us, and they're 
significant, but they are wonderful opportu- 
nities for us. 

Hillary has sponsored a project for the mil- 
lennium—you know, we sat around and 
talked for a long time, and I asked her to 
think about what gifts we ought to give the 
millennium, and she calls her project, basi- 


cally, “remembering the past and imagining 
the future.” And I talked about it in the State 
of the Union. We’re trying to raise the funds 
and get the funds to save the Star-Spangled 
Banner—we need $13 million in restoration; 
it would be a tragedy if it were lost—to save 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Bill of Rights and make 
sure they're perfectly preserved; to get every 
community in the country to go out and save 
their own historic element. There’s a house 
at the Old Soldier’s Home here in Washing- 
ton, where Abraham Lincoln used to go to 
work in the summertime. The house is in 
terrible condition. It ought to be saved. 

But we also are imagining the future. 
That’s what the medical Trust Fund is about. 
That’s what our international space station 
is about and sending Senator John Glenn at 
the age of 77 back into space. Don’t worry 
about him. He’s in better shape than I am. 
He'll be fine. 

And that is what a lot of our challenges 
in foreign policy are all about. I’m going to 
try to pass a Comprehensive Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty this year, to discourage other 
countries from becoming nuclear powers and 
to slowly let the whole nuclear threat recede. 
And we have to do that. We are actively pur- 
suing our peace efforts, from Bosnia to the 
Middle East to Northern Ireland. I’m about 
to leave on a trip to Africa, which I have 
looked forward to for a long time. Then I’m 
going down to Latin America, where every 
country in the hemisphere but one is a de- 
mocracy. We are working hard on these 
things. 

One of the things that I want you to under- 
stand—I have not much to add at this mo- 
ment to what I have already said yesterday 
in my speech at the Pentagon about the situa- 
tion in Iraq, but I want you to think about 
this. There will never be a time as long as 
we’re on this Earth when there won't be peo- 
ple who seek absolute, arbitrary, abusive 
power. This country was established by peo- 
ple who were fleeing absolute, arbitrary, abu- 
sive power. That’s how we all got started. 
And we have been jealous about that from 
the beginning. 

One of the things we know is that the more 
open our global society gets, the more we 
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can all get on the Internet and share informa- 
tion with people around the world, the more 
we can get on an airplane and fly around 
the world, the more we can hop from con- 
tinent to continent to continent, the more 
we get in touch with each other, the more 
vulnerable we are to one another's problems 
and the more open we are to the organized 
forces of destruction. 

That’s why I tried to take such a hard line 
against terrorism. That’s why I tried to take 
such a hard line against the development of 
chemical and biological weapons and very 
small-scale nuclear weapons. Why? Because 
you don’t want people to carry stuff like that 
around from airport to airport. You don’t 
want to have any unnecessary exposure when 
people can get on the Internet and find a 
web page that will tell them how to make 
a bomb like the bomb that blew up the Fed- 
eral Building in Oklahoma City. 

We cannot make the world perfectly safe, 
but we have to do everything we can in our 
time to imagine what the security problems 
will be like when this young lady here is 
grown, and she has children of her own. That 
is our obligation. 

So what all of this is about at bottom, it 
is about what kind of world our children will 
live in, and what we have to do, not to make 
it perfectly risk-free—we can’t do that—but 
we have to do everything we possibly can to 
minimize the risks that we and our children 
and our grandchildren will be exposed to as 
we move into a globalized society where the 
organized forces of destruction will cause us 
enough trouble anyway, whether they're 
narcotraffickers, criminal syndicates, or ter- 
rorists—anything we can do to minimize the 
chance that anyone will be able to put into 
play chemical and biological weapons against 
civilized people, wherever they live, we 
should do. That is the animating principle 
here for me. 

I am doing the best I can with a difficult 
situation, because I’m thinking about what 
we have to do to strengthen America and the 
world for the 21st century. 

We've got a lot to do. We're going to get 
a lot done this year. The thing I like about 
Jim Moran is that he will work with members 
of the Republican Party whenever they'll 
work with him in good faith. We know we're 
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hired here to get things done for the Amer- 
ican people, but we also know that when No- 
vember rolls around, there will still be plenty 
of things on which we honestly disagree in 
good faith. What we want is to have honest 
disagreement and to see upright, honest, and 
truly courageous people like Jim Moran re- 
turn to public oftice. America needs it. It’s 
good for our future. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:03 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to Dr. 
Jim D’Orta, reception host. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 
February 18, 1998 


Thank you very much. First of all, thank 
you, Ron and Beth, for having us here, and 
thank you for being such wonderful friends 
to me and to Hillary and to our administra- 
tion and our party. Thank you for the won- 
derful words. A couple of days ago I actually 
got a picture of one of those billboards in 
Israel—not a particularly great picture of 
me—and that wonderful, wonderful 
sage. 

Let me thank all of you for being here. 
Most of you I have now known a long time, 
and you've heard me give a lot of speeches, 
so I won't really give much of one tonight. 
But I would like to make just two or three 
very brief points. 

When I came here in 1993, I did not come 
to the White House in probably the normal 
way, and in many ways I was not the normal 
person who came to the White House. I had 
never sought to live my whole life in Wash- 
ington or, indeed, to be in the circle of Wash- 
ington influence for my whole life. I came 
here with a determination to change the 
country, to change the direction of the coun- 
try, to try to change the way we were living 
and working, and to try to make America 
work again. And I think the record is pretty 
clear that the approach we have taken has 
worked. And for all of you who played a part 
in that, I am grateful. I am grateful to Gov- 
ernor Romer and Steve Grossman and Carol 
and Cynthia and all the officers of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the staff and all of you who 


mes- 
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have helped all along the way, those of you 
who helped me and Al Gore. 

The State of the Union Address got an un- 
usual response, even for the State of the 
Union Address, partly because more people 
watched it than normal maybe. [Laughter] 
There are blessings everywhere you don’t ex- 
pect. [Laughter] But I think the thing I 
would like to say about that is that I really 
feel that I spent 5 years working very hard 
to try to fix things that weren’t functioning 
very well. And we got the deficit down over 
90 percent. And I presented a balanced 
budget. I think the budget will be balanced 
this year if the economy isn’t slowed by the 
difficulties in Asia. And we’re working hard 
on those to try to help our friends and, it 
the process, help ourselves. 

And the crime rate has come down for 5 
years and we now have a strategy that works, 
born of what people were doing in commu- 
nity after community—all we’re doing is sup- 
porting that. We have the lowest welfare rolls 
in almost 30 years. And we have 
nally, last year, the lower 20 percent of our 
working people had their income increased 
by a higher percentage than American in- 
come went overall. So we’re coming back to- 
gether again after 20 years of drifting apart. 
So there’s a lot to be grateful for. 

And what I tried to do in the State of the 
Union was to say, “Okay, now if we have 
things going right and the country is essen- 
tially working, we should”—to use Hillary's 
phrase—“ we should be imagining the future 
We should be asking ourselves, what do we 
have to do to strengthen this country for the 
21st century, so that when we get there, we 
really will have the kind of country we want?” 
And that’s what the agenda I outlined was 
about. 

And the thing that all of you can do that 
would be most helpful is to demonstrate to 
the American people every day in every way 
that the Democrats are committed to a pub- 
lic agenda that changes their lives for the bet- 
ter, that we do not believe that politics is 
about power, nor do we believe politics is 
about personal advantage, nor do we believe 
politics is about all the things that some peo- 
ple seem to think it’s about. We think it’s 
about bringing them a better future. 


now fi- 
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And that’s what the—that’s why I don’t 
want to spend any of the surplus until we 
save Social Security for the next generation. 
Easy thing to do is—it’s election year; give 
pe ople a tax cut; spend a little more money. 
It would be a mistake. That’s why I’m deter- 
mined to reorder, do whatever we have to 
do to preserve the Medicare program in a 
way that works for the 21st century and hon- 
ors our, sort of, intergenerational compact, 
why I think we have to keep working until 
we have not only—now we've basically 
opened the doors of college to anybody who 
will work for it. But we can’t say —and eve ry- 
body takes it for granted that we have the 
best system of higher education in the world. 
No one believes we have the best system of 
elementary and secondary education in the 
world, and until we do, we can’t rest. 

It’s why I think we have to keep working 
until we have closed the remaining holes in 
our health care system. It’s why I believe we 
have to prove one more time that we can 
deal with any environmental challenge and 
still grow the economy. We have within our 
grasp the technological means to reduce 
global warming, or at least do our share of 
it, and still continue to grow the economy. 
We have to prove we can do that. It’s why 
I am committed to proving that the increas- 
ing diversity of America will be a blessing, 
not a curse, amidst all the troubles of the 
world based on ethnic and religious dif- 
ferences. 

So I want you to keep going out there and 
talking to people about America in the 21st 
century. If you think about the present dif- 
ficulty we’re having with Iraq—I don’t want 
to talk about it in any great detail tonight, 
but I want to say it has—it is not a replay 
of what happened in 1991. It is a forerunner 
of what could or could not happen in 2010, 
2020, in 2030. 

The very things we love about the world 
we're moving into—all this interconnec- 
tion—we had 400,000 hits on our web site 
after our State of the Union. We had a 650 
percent increase in hits on the millennium 
Web site when we had our first lecture, when 
Bernard Bailyn talked the other night about 
how our country got started, and shut the 
thing down briefly. “We can all get on a plane 
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tonight and fly anywhere; we can do any- 
thing. The more open the world is, the more 
interconnected it is, the more vulnerable we 
will be to the organized forces of destruction, 
whether they come from drug runners or 
crime syndicates or terrorists. And it is very 
important that we do everything we can to 
make the risk that those kinds of people can 
bring chemical and biological warfare into 
the lives of ordinary people anywhere in the 
world, including this country—we need to re- 
duce those chances as low as we possibly can, 
whenever we can, however we can, as soon 
as we can. 

And there are very often no easy answers 
because of the way the world is working now. 
But I want you to know that’s what’s driving 
me. I want tomorrow to be good for America. 
And to do it, you not only have to seize the 
opportunities, you have to try to create a 
structure that will minimize the challenges 
and the threats as well. 

The last thing I'd like to say is this. I had 
a wonderful day 2 days ago. The Vice Presi- 


dent and I went up and spoke to the Demo- 


cratic caucuses, the Senators and House 
Members, and it was a great thing. We talked 
about our agenda for 98 and how excited 
we all were. And the Vice President was in 
overdrive that day; I said I was going to find 
out what he ate for breakfast and give it to 
everybody—|laughter|—for free, give it to 
everybody. (Laughter) But I was thinking, 
trying to explain to people, you know, we've 
talked a lot about finding a third way between 
believing Government was the solution and 
Government was the problem, using Govern- 
ment as a catalyst, Government as a tool to 
give people—a means to get people the tools 
to make the most of their own lives. We've 
talked a lot about the new Democratic Party. 
But I said something to them I'd like to close 
with you. I believe at every profound mo- 
ment of challenge in the history of this coun- 
try, the party that was doing the most for 
America has always stood unfailingly for 
three things: for widening the circle of op- 
portunity, for deepening the meaning of free- 
dom, and for strengthening the Union. 

If you go back to the beginning of Amer- 
ica, when people fled other countries to 
come here—why were they coming here? 
Because they despised absolute, arbitrary, 
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abusive power. And they wanted to live in 
a country where there was a rule of law that 
restrained people and where no one was un- 
accountable. And they had to decide, can we 
do this with a collection of little States, or 
do we have to be a nation? And they decided 
that we had to be a nation. And then George 
Washington and all of his allies, and espe- 
cially Chief Justice John Marshall, created a 
nation for us. They said it will take one nation 
to protect freedom and to provide oppor- 
tunity or to allow, in Thomas Jefferson’s 
words, the pursuit of happiness. Abraham 
Lincoln, that’s what he did; he died to pre- 
serve the Nation and to deepen the meaning 
of freedom, stop making a mockery of the 
Constitution. The industrial revolution 
comes along, Teddy Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson basically applied those central values 
to the changes that were going on then. 

Now, from the beginning of our party, we 
always said we believed in those things. But 
frankly, as a party, we didn’t perform all that 
well from the end of Andrew Jackson’s Presi- 
dency until Woodrow Wilson got elected, 
with minor interludes. As a result of that, we 
didn’t have the Presidency very often either. 
[Laughter] But I think it is fair to say, even 
though I have tried to modernize the party 
and point us towards the future, from Wood- 
row Wilson to Franklin Roosevelt to Harry 
Truman to John Kennedy and Lyndon John- 
son and Jimmy Carter and our administra- 
tion, we have not always been right; we have 
not always been moderate; but in the 20th 
century, we have been the party that pursued 
not power for its own sake but was always 
dedicated to widening the circle of oppor- 
tunity, deepening the reach of freedom, and 
strengthening our National Union. 

And now that we are doing the right things 
in the right way, those old-fashioned, eternal 
elements of America’s mission are more im- 
portant today than ever before. You should 
be proud to be here, and I hope you can 
find a way to share that with as many of our 
country men and women as possible. 

Thank you. God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:43 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner hosts Ron and Beth Dozoretz; Gov. Roy 
Romer of Colorado, general chair, Steve Gross- 
man, national chair, and Carol Pensky, treasurer, 
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Democratic National Committee; Cynthia Fried- 
man, national cochair, Women’s Leadership 
Forum; and Bernard Bailyn, professor emeritus, 
Harvard University. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters on Departure for 
Baltimore, Maryland 

February 19, 1998 


Situation in Iraq 


The President. Good morning. I have just 
had a very good conversation with the Presi- 
dent of France, Jacques Chirac. We agreed 
that U.N. Secretary-General Kofi Annan’s 
mission to Baghdad is a critical opportunity 
to achieve the outcome that all of us would 
prefer, a peaceful and principled end to this 
crisis. 

The Secretary-General is backed by the 
unambiguous position of the Security Coun- 
cil. Saddam Hussein must give the weapons 
inspectors full, free, unfettered access to all 
suspected sites anywhere in Iraq. That is the 
clear standard which Saddam himself agreed 
to at the end of the Gulf war and that the 
Security Council has reiterated on many oc- 
casions since. He simply must adhere to that 
standard. 

Let me also say that I have asked Vice 
President Gore to postpone his planned trip 
to South Africa. In the coming days I want 
my full national security team on hand to take 
part in our deliberations and decisions on this 
vitally important issue. 

We hope the Secretary-General’s mission 
will succeed. But let me be clear: If diplo- 
macy fails, we must be—and we are—pre- 
pared to act. The choice is Saddam Hus- 
sein’s. We hope he will accept the mandate 
of the world community. He has, after all, 
agreed to it already, years ago. If not, he must 
bear the responsibility for the consequences. 

Q. Mr. President, what did you learn, sir— 
sir, what did you learn from the divided town 
meeting yesterday? 

The President. Well, I thought it was a 
good old-fashioned American debate. But | 


would say, I was, first of all, very proud of 


the Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and Mr. Berger. I thought they an- 
swered the questions well. And I believe 
strongly that most Americans support our 


policy. They support our resolve. I think an 
overwhelming majority of Americans also 
want a peaceful resolution of this, but if it’s 
necessary for us to act, I believe America will 
do what it always does. I believe it will unite, 
just as we did in 1991. I believe it will unite 
behind taking the necessary action. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think Saddam 
Hussein is emboldened to stiff-arm the inter- 
national community based upon what hap- 
pened in Columbus yesterday? 

The President. Not if he understands the 
first thing about America. 

Q. Mr. President, are you ready to deal 
with a deadline if Saddam Hussein 

Q. Does that mean you're going to start 
bombing next week? 

The President. 
about a deadline. 


I've made no decision 


Independent Counsel’s Investigation 

Q. Mr. President, are you prepared to as- 
sert executive privilege in connection with 
the testimony of Bruce Lindsey and John Po- 
desta, othe r of your top assistants before the 
grand jury? 

The President. It’s my understanding that 
the White House Counsel is trying to resolve 
that issue today, and while he’s working on 


it, I don’t think I should comment about it. 
Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Situation in Iraq 

Q. Mr. President, are you considering de- 
livering a more formal address to the Amer- 
ican people about the need to deal with Sad- 
dam—(inaudible |? 

The President. Well, if further action be- 
comes necessary, I will obviously speak di- 
rectly to the American people about it. 

Q. Mr. President, do you feel like you have 
articulated the goals of this policy, if we do, 
indeed, have to attack Iraq? 

The President. | believe that the speech 
I gave at the Pentagon was quite clear about 
that. We want to significantly reduce his ca- 
pacity to produce chemical and biological 
weapons and his capacity to delivery them 
and to visit them on his people, his neigh- 
bors, and people throughout the world. I be- 
lieve the more the American people learn 
about the dangers of chemical and bivlogical 
warfare, the kinds of problems they can 
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present to us now and in the future, the stiff- 
er their resolve will be. 

And so I feel that time is on our side. 
I believe that 10 years from now, not in the 
heat of this moment, 15 years from now, 
when people look back at this time, they will 
want to look back at a period when those 
of us positions of responsibility fulfilled 
our responsibility by trying to rid the world 
of this danger. 

Thank you. 


And 


Note: The President spoke at 10:25 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. 


Exchange With Reporters at the 
Living Classroom Foundation in 
Baltimore 

February 19, 1998 


Water Testing 


Q. Tell us, what does it mean? 

The President. Well, this water is from 
here. So they wanted to test the water to 
see if it could accommodate life. And you 
had to put this free agent in the water, and 
then you shake it up, and then you match 
it up with these colors here, to see which 
one it’s like. So we put it in here, and the 
color is most like this one—7.5 to 9, and then 
here’s the chart. It’s around neutral; this way 
it will accommodate life. If it’s too acidic, 
obviously it won't. But if it gets way out here, 
it’s too basic, it won't. So anywhere in this 
right, 7 to 10 is okay. And you see 
the color here is like in between these two. 

I learned all that from Brandon here, my 
science instructor—{laughter|—my marine 
biology instructor here. You did a great job. 

Brandon Hunter. Any time. 

The President. And so did you, 

The Vice President. 
job, too. 

Brandon. This was fun. 

The President. Was it fun for you? 

Brandon. Yep. 

The President. 
Thanks. 


range, 


Aaron. 
Aaron did a great 


It was fun for us, 


President’s Travel 


Q. Mr. Pre sident, if you re grounding the 
Vice President, will you be skipping some of 
your trips over the next couple of weeks, too? 
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The Vice President. We're going to go 
do this event now, and then we'll 

The President. | didn’t ground him. Don’t 
get too carried away with the school meta- 
phors here. I just asked him to stay around. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:55 a.m. at the 
Living Classroom Foundation. In his remarks, he 
referred to Brandon Hunter and Aaron Hunt, 
Middlesex Elementary School students who par- 
ticipated in a water testing project. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks 


Remarks Announcing the New Clean 
Water Initiative in Baltimore 
February 19, 1998 


Thank you very much, Thank you. I don’t 
know about you, but I thought that Larry 
Simns did a terrific job. Can we give him 
a hand? [Applause] I’ve been in public life 
long enough to know when a guy throws a 
sucker punch. When he got up there and 
said, “Oh, I’m just this lowly president of’ — 
(laughter|—I thought this guy is fixing to give 
us a heck of a good talk. [Laughter] And sure 
enough, he did. 

I thank you for providing as much as any- 
thing else, Larry, a historic perspective, going 
back through generations of your family’s 
life, and also reminding us that we all have 
a stake in clean water one way or another, 
and all of us who depend upon you and the 
people like you to provide us with good, 
clean, safe seafood have sometimes a bigger 
connection than even we’re aware of. 

Thank you, Mr. Vice President, for your 
leadership and your inspiration to me over 
these last 5 years. Thank you, 
Glickman and Administrator Browner. I 
thank Senator Sarbanes, a truly remarkable 
person, for all the many wonderful things he 
has done for Maryland and with our adminis- 
tration. I thank Senator Mikulski, who dou- 
bles the energy of any room she is in. [Laugh- 
ter] Barbara couldn’t see me, but I was roll- 
ing my eyes when she said, well, she never 
dreamed she could get the President tc 
come, and maybe it just happened to be— 
if you believe that—{laughter|. When she 
makes up her mind to do something—you re 
just like my dog, Buddy, grabbing a bone. 


Secretary 
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[Laughter] I mean, you might as well go and 
say yes, because sooner or later you're going 
to do whatever it is she’s decided that you're 
going to do. [Laughter] So I’m honored to 
be here. 

Congressman Cummings, thank you for 
your friendship and your leadership. Thank 
you, Governor. I was especially impressed by 
how you handled this recent pfiesteria out- 
break and by what you said about it. And 
I thank you for all you've done. And, thank 
you, Lieutenant Governor Townsend. And, 
Mr. Mayor, thanks for your long friendship 
and your leadership here in Baltimore. I want 
to thank the Secret ary of State and the city 
council members and all the others who are 
here. But especially I want to thank James 
Bond and his vice president, Mr. Rocke- 
feller—[laughter|—and__ the 
people and all the others. 

The Vice President and I had a wonderful 
time before we got out here. I know we were 
late, but we were having a good time. We 
saw these young people working in a wood- 
working shop. They made us two beautiful, 
beautiful rocking chairs. And I love rocking 
chairs. I got all kinds of different rocking 
chairs I’ve collected over the last 30-odd 
years, maybe more now. And I'll have theirs 
up at Camp David this weekend if I can pos- 
sibly get there. If not, I'll have it at the White 
House. Anyway, I’m going to do my best to 
spend the weekend in this rocking chair that 
I was given today. [Laughter] 

And we saw young people testing the 
water, young people rebuilding the shoreline. 
We saw a lot of work being done in the class- 
rooms and on the computers following the 
ship around Cape Horn in South America 
today. And we saw them playing that com- 
puter game, “Who Killed Rocky Rockfish?,” 
which two of your teachers have developed, 
which was utterly fascinating to me. I never 
did find out who did it—{laughter|—but the 
students promised to let me know when they 
do. 

This whole day has been a wonderful way 
of illustrating the point I want to make to 
America, which is that our concern about the 
environment—our concern for clean water 
in particular, but environmental matters in 
general—needs to be folded into the fabric 
of our daily life. It needs to be a part of how 
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all of our children learn, how they learn 
science, how they learn about computers. It 
needs to be a part of how we think about 
the economy, as the Vice President said. And 
especially, we need to focus, for the next few 
years, on this whole issue of water quality. 

Now, I grew up in a landlocked State, so 
I didn’t get to see a lot of bays when I was 
a boy. But I grew up in a town surrounded 
by three lakes. And when I was a child, some 
of the happiest days of my life were spent 
in the remote regions of the Arkansas Ozarks 
on the Buffalo National River, which was the 
very first river Congress set aside, over 20 
years ago, under the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act. And the character of our relationship 
to the water is one of the unique things about 
America that you can find going alli the way 
back to the beginning and that you can see 
in the present day. I don’t know what the 
numbers are, but there’s this absolutely 
breathtaking percentage of the American 
people when they go on vacation every year, 
go looking for some > kind of water. 

And the Governor was telling me on the 
way over here how when this project got 
started, the Li iving Classroom got started, one 

of the most troubling things to him was to 

see that some of the childven in Baltimore 
had never even been to the bay and how they 
started—you know, you all say, taking the 
kids to the bay—so everybody could see 
these things. I think that is terribly impor- 
tant. 

Some of you know that not very long ago 
I went home to Arkansas to bury my 91-year- 
old uncle, a man after who I named my be- 
loved little dog—and I did that because he 
was an avid outdoorsman. When I ran for 
Governor of Arkansas, 20 years ago this year, 
I called my uncle, who had about a sixth 
grade education and about a 160 IQ, and I 
said, “What do you think I ought to campaign 
on?” He said, “Heck, I don’t care.” He said, 
“All I want you to do is keep the rivers clean 
enough for me to fish in and for the kids 
to swim in” He said, “You fix that, and the 
rest of it will be all right.” 

There are an awful lot of people in this 
country who still feel that way. You heard 
what Larry said in his introduction—for 25 
years we have made great progress in clean- 
ing our waters. Largely this progress has 
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come by controlling pollution from point 
sources, from factories and sewage plants. 
Yet, 40 percent of our Nation’s waters are 
still too polluted for fishing and swimming— 
25 years after the Clean Water Act. That is 
unacceptable. 

That’s what I was talking about in the State 
of the Union Address; that’s what I’m here 
to talk about today in some greater detail. 
We must address the largest remaining chal- 
lenge to cleaning our waters. We must curtail 
the runoff from farms, from city streets, from 
other diffuse sources of pollution that get 
into our waterways and pollute them. 

Every child deserves to grow up with water 
that is pure to drink, lakes that are safe for 
swimming, rivers that are teeming with fish. 
We have to act now to combat these pollution 
challenges with new protections to give all 
our children the gift of clean, safe water in 
the 21st century. 

Of course, it matters how we do this, but 


I want to say, every time we have taken a 


big step like this, always somebody says, 
“There they go again. They're going to hurt 


the environment.” I heard it again last year 
when we tried to take economy—well, we 
did take very strong standards—steps to 
clean the air more. But I would just remind 
you, in the last 25 years every single environ- 
mental step we have taken has unleashed a 
new round of technological renovation which 
has helped us to grow the economy more 
rapidly, with new, higher skilled, higher pay- 
ing jobs, opening up new careers and new 
vistas for people. It is simply not true that 
taking further steps to clean our water is a 
threat to the economy. As Larry said in a 
very immediate way, it is actually essential 
to ensuring the long-term stability of our 
economy. 

And that is consistent with the approach 
we are taking. We want to give the American 
people the tools they need to make the most 
of their own lives, including to safeguard our 
national resources. This is the approach the 
Vice President insisted on back in October 
when he directed the EPA and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to come up with a plan 
to ensure clean, safe water. And that’s the 
approach embodied in the clean water action 
plan we unveil today. 
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Here’s what we want to do. First, forge 
partnerships through an innovative approach 
that gets everybody to focus on entire re- 
gions—not just on individual factories or in- 
dividual sewage plants or individual farms 
but an entire region—and come up with the 
most cost-effective way to meet the clean 
water goal. 

Second, we want to work closely with 
States to identify the areas with the worst 
pollution problems and give local commu- 
nities the tools and the resources they need 
to restore and protect those water resources. 

Third, we want to provide incentives to our 
farmers to take the actions that are needed 
to reduce polluted runoff from their fields 
and their pastures. 

And fourth, we have to protect public 
health through new strategies to safeguard 
the water we drink and the fish we eat. To 
help meet these goals, I have set aside in 
our balanced budget an additional $2.3 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years, over and above 
what we were spending before. 

Now, if Congress will approve this request, 
we will be able to finish the job set out in 
the Clean Water Act 25 years ago, restoring 
our waterways and providing clean, safe 
water to every American. I ask the Congress 
to work with us, as they did in passing the 

Safe Drinking Water Act, to provide new and 
more flexible tools to protect our water by 
reauthorizing an even stronger Clean Water 
Act this year. We have to do that. 

In the last 5 years, one of the most encour- 
aging things I have seen is a willingness on 
the part of Americans from different walks 
of life to sit down across the table and try 
to figure out how they can protect our natural 
resources in a way that’s good and fair for 
everybody. The Vice President and I—I 
spent a day; he spent two days recently in 
Lake Tahoe, which is one of the two most 
perfectly blue deep water lakes in the 
world—very much stressed now. And we 
were amazed to see people who just a couple 
of years ago were barely on speaking terms, 
people who thought they were conservative, 
hidebound developers who thought all envi- 
ronmentalists were insane tree huggers, and 
people who thought they were pure environ- 
mentalists who thought all developers were 
one step short of criminals, had shed all that, 
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were actually—sit down, working with each 
other, because they finally realized they had 
a common interest in figuring out a way to 
preserve the environment. 

We've seen it in the Florida Everglades. 
We've seen it in the attempts to restore var- 
ious wildlife, including the wolves, to Yellow- 
stone Park. And we know we will have to 


see it if we’re going to end this diffuse runoff 


problem that is polluting our water re- 
sources. We've seen it here in Maryland, 
where farmers are setting aside tens of thou- 
sands of acres to establish buffers between 
farms and waterways. We have just signed 
an agreement, interestingly enough, to pro- 
vide some money to Minnesota so that they 
can have a program just like you have already 
implemented here. And in a State with 
10,000 lakes, they need to follow Maryland’s 
lead, and it will be good for America when 
this happens. 

I believe the secret to making the preser- 


vation and enhancement and restoration of 


our environment a part of the fabric of life 
in America is to have more opportunities like 
the Living Classroom, is to have more people 
like Larry Simns, who will go and talk to peo- 
ple who don’t know what he sees every day, 
to have more enlightened leadership at the 
local level. But we in Washington have our 
responsibility, too. If you want those children 
who are here working in all these classrooms 
to live out their promise, then we have to 
provide a framework within which all these 
efforts can succeed. We can afford over $2 
billion for clean water. We can do it and bal- 
ance the budget. What we cannot afford is 
to walk away from our responsibilities to give 
all the young people in this audience and all 
the people out across America they represent 
the clean water they deserve in the 21st cen- 
tury. 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1 p.m. at the Living 
Classroom Foundation. In his remarks, 
ferred to Larry Simns, president, Maryland 
Watermen’s Association; Gov. Parris N. 
Glendening and Lt. Gov. Kathleen Kennedy 


he re- 


Townsend of Maryland; Mayor Kurt Schmoke of 


Baltimore; James Bond, president, and Parker 
Rockefeller, vice president, 
Foundation. 


Living Classroom 
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Remarks at a Democratic Business 
Council Luncheon in Baltimore 
February 19, 1998 


Thank you very much. Governor, I'll take 
that cuff off your hands, if you want me to. 
[Laughter] Thank you for the introduction. 
Thank you, Lieutenant Governor Kathleen 
Kennedy Townsend. I thank Senator Mikul- 
ski and Senator Sarbanes for being a wonder- 
ful team for Maryland, for the United States, 
and for our administration. Mr. Mayor, it’s 
good to be back in Baltimore. To State 
Democratic Chair Peter Krauser, thank you 
for your leadership in our party. 

I'd also like to acknowledge the presence 
here of our national Democratic chair, Steve 
Grossman, and our new national finance 
chair, Lenn Barrack, from Philadelphia—this 
is his first noontime event. He just came on 
board. Stand up. [Applause] 

We had a great day today looking at these 
living classrooms, se eing what the young peo- 
ple of Baltimore are doing, announcing the 
administration’s clean water initiative. I'd like 
to just talk very briefly—Michael Bronfein 
was talking about how he had been fooling 
with me now for 61 years. That’s a big prob- 
lem, you know, it’s hard to give a new speech 
to a person every time you see him after 64 
years. And maybe that’s not nece ssary 

Some of you may have heard me tell this 
story, but I once, several years ago—I can’t 
remembe r—Hillary had to go out of town, 
and I was Governor. And the person who 

ran the fairgrounds where we had all of our 

concerts knew that Tina Turner was coming 
to town when she started her, what was it, 
“Private Dancer,” or whatever that tour was. 
You know, when she came out with her new 
music, you remember? She was out of the 
limelight, and she came back. I remember 
she had saxophone player who was a 
weightlifter—I don’t know why I remember 
that. [Laughter] 

Anyway, so this guy who was my friend 
called me and said, “I'll give you six tickets, 
and I want you to come to the concert.” And 
so I told Hillary—I said, “Can you cancel 
the trip?” She said, “No, no, no. Here’s who 
I want you to take.” So we got this crowd 
of people, and we went to this concert. And 
normally, he put me inconspicuously back in 
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the middle of the crowd, but he knew that 
I liked Tina Turner so he put me right up 
on the front row, which is fairly embarrassing 
if you’re an elected official. But I loved every 
minute of it. 

Anyway, Tina Turner sings the whole con- 
cert, sings all her new songs. In the end, she 
starts singing her first hit, “Proud Mary.” 
And the band plays the introduction, she 
comes up to the microphone, people scream, 
so she backs off. The band plays the introduc- 
tion again, she comes up to the microphone, 
people scream. The third time she came up, 
and she said, “I have been singing this song 
for 25 years, but it gets better every time 
I do it.” [Laughter] 

So, Michael, that’s what I'll try to do today. 

In the beginning, for the first 5 years here, 
I really felt that a lot of what we were doing 
was trying to fix things that weren't right 
about the way America worked, to try to 
make the country work again, just to try to 
get the shackles off the American people. 
And that’s what the attempt to balance the 
budget while increasing our investment in 
the future was about; the attempt to open 
new markets around the world to America’s 
products—still a major issue for our country. 

We only have 4 percent of the world’s peo- 
ple, and we have over 20 percent of the 
world’s wealth. And we want to continue to 
maintain our standard of living; we have to 
sell something to the other 96 percent. And 
when times are tough for them and they can’t 
buy it, we see it back in our own balance 
sheets. 

I wanted to try to help local communities 
that were dealing with crime problems. | 
wanted to try to he Ip break the cycle of wel- 
fare depe ndence and prove that people on 
welfare really wanted to go to work and could 
go to work given the right supports for their 
children and for education and for training. 
And so we went about this work. I think one 
of the reasons there was such a good re- 
sponse to the State of the Union is that peo- 
ple could finally feel that life had changed 
in America and that things were working. 

A person in this audience said one of the 
nicest things a man like me could ever hear. 
When we were shaking hands, she said that 
I was the only President in her lifetime that 
had ever done anything that affected her per- 
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sonally in a positive way. That meant a lot 
to me. But now we should be looking to the 
future. I think it’s very important that we not 
be complacent. 

You know, the fisherman that introduced 
me earlier today at the clean water event— 
I was so impressed—he said, “You know, 
when times are going pretty good, the tend- 
ency is to be complacent,” and, he said, 
“That’s the worst thing you can do.” And 
that’s what I would say to you. Times are 
going pretty good for America. Things are 
in pretty good shape for us. But this is a very 
dynamic time, and the worst thing we could 
do is to be complacent. 

What I attempted to do in the State of 
the Union was to say, fine, I'm glad things 
are going good; I’m glad we're going to have 
a balanced budget; I’m glad we're going to 
be able to continue to grow; I’m glad crime 
is down; and I’m glad we've got the lowest 
welfare rolls in 30 years. I’m really grateful 
for all that. But this is not the time to sit 
around and think about this. This is the time 
to take advantage of this moment to try to 
meet the remaining challenges we have, to 
seize the remaining opportunities, to imagine 
what America is going to be like in the 21st 
century, and try to do the things that will 
maximize the chance that our dreams can 
come true. 

And that’s what we're going to spend 1998 
working on. The Governor mentioned the 
education initiatives. If we want an economy 
that offers opportunity—and you'll say, we li, 
what else do you have to do? You’ve got the 
lowest unemployment rate in a generation, 
the lowest inflation in a generation, consist- 
ently high growth. What else do you have 
to do? I would say to you that there are in 
my view at least three things still that we 
have to do. 

First, we have to dramatically improve the 
education and skill level of the American 
people. Finally, we’re seeing wages start to 
rise again and incomes start to grow together 
again after 20 years of increasing inequality. 
But the only way we can all rise together 
is if every body’ s got a decent education. 

We know we ve got the best system of 
higher education in the world, so I spent the 
first 5 years trying to open the doors of col- 
lege to eve rybody. And if you look at what's 
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been done with the Pell grants, the work- 
study positions, the AmeriCorps positions, 
the student loan changes, and the education 
IRA’s and then the $1,500 tax credits for the 
first 2 years of college and then further tax 
credits for junior and senior year and grad- 
uate school, I think you can really say that 
we've opened the doors of colle ge e -ducation 
to everybody who will work for it. 

But no one believes, having said that, that 
our elementary and secondary education is 
the best in the world. And we can’t stop until 
it is. Now, one of the proposals that I have 
put forward to the Congress and to the 
American people this year is a proposal that 
would permit us to take some of the funds 
that will come out of a comprehensive resolu- 
tion of the tobacco issue—funds which 
should by rights go back to State and local 
government anyway, that should not be kept 
by the Federal Government, and spend those 
funds so that we can lower the class sizes 
in the first 3 grades to an average of 18 
throughout the Nation. That will dramatically 
improve the learning of young children in 
America. And I hope we can do it. 

The second thing we have to do is to con- 
tinue selling more of our products around 
the world. That’s one of the reasons we’re 
working very hard to try to help work through 
this Asian financial crisis and he ‘Ip our friends 
and partners sort of get righted over there, 
because it’s not just in their interests, it’s in 
our interests. A third of all of our exports 
go to Asia now. An enormous part of our 
export growth goes there. We have a vested 
interest in doing what is also the right thing 
to do, which is to be a good neighbor, and 
try to help work that situation out for the 
countries that are willing to help themselves, 
and to do other things which will continue 
to open new markets. 

And the third thing we have to do is to 
bring the opportunities of free enterprise, 
which have brought so many of you to this 
room today, to the neighborhoods and the 
places where it hasn’t reached yet. That’s why 
I was so glad that one of you put a corporate 
headquarters in Baltimore’s empowerment 
zone. I thank you for that. I want more peo- 
ple to do that all across America. We want 
to triple the number of empowerment zones. 
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We want to create a development bank 
under Secretary Cuomo at HUD that can 
help to spur more business development in 
inner-city areas and isolated rural areas. We 
want to do some other things that will basi- 

cally focus on the fact that the biggest un- 
tapped market for American growth now are 
the unemployed and the underemployed 
people in the isolated neighborhoods of 
inner-city America and some of our rural 
areas. 

Those are the three things that have to 
be on the economic agenda. 

What should we do with our social policy? 
Crime is down; welfare is down; drug use 
is down; out-of-wedlock births are down. 
What do we have to do? Well, a lot. First 
of all, we have to recognize that we have larg- 
er responsibilities on the health care front. 
I want to pass a health care “Bill of Rights.” 
I want to let people who are over 55 and 
have lost their health insurance through no 
fault of their own buy into Medicare if they 
can afford to do that on their own or with 
their children’s help. We want a comprehen- 
sive tobacco settlement. We want to make 
child care more affordable and of higher 
quality in America, more available to more 
people. And perhaps most important of all, 
we want to do something profound and, if 
I could use a Government word, structural 
about the problem of juvenile crime by help- 
ing kids stay out of trouble in the first place. 
Perhaps the most important items in the 
budget that haven’t received a lot of notice 
are the funds through the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Education Department to give 
to communities to set up after-school pro 
grams. Most kids get in se between the 
time school lets out and the time their par- 
ents get home at night. If you can keep kids 
involved in constructive activities between 3 
o'clock in the afternoon and 7 at night, we’re 


going to be in good shape in this country. 
So we've got a good program there. 

And finally, let 
a community approach to the future. That 


me say we have to have 


means we have to be committed to the envi- 
ronment. It means we have to do our part 
with global warming. It means we have to 
reform our basic systems, like Medicare and 
Social Security, that are profoundly impor- 
tant to the future generations, of all ages. 
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And I will just end on that point. I think 
that—you know, we hadn’t had a surplus in 
30 years, so we don’t quite know what to do. 
And a lot of people have good ideas for it, 
and they are good ideas. There is always an- 
other good tax cut. There is always another 
good spending program. I don’t think we 
ought to spend any of the surplus until we 
have secured Social Se curity for the 21st cen- 
tury. That’s a big mistake for us not to do 
that. So that’s what we’re doing. 

And what I would like to ask all of you 
to think about—just to step back a minute— 
I have tried to modernize our Democratic 
Party in this administration and to build an 
alliance for the 21st century that would make 
people think that we could be trusted to gov- 
ern and get good results. But I have also tried 
to be faithful to the oldest obligations of citi- 
zens in this Republic. This is a time of great 
change. At every time of great change in our 
country’s history, we have come through it 
stronger and better than ever before because 
the leaders of America and the people—most 
importantly the people—have accomplished 
three things. You go back and think about 
it—from the founding to the Civil War to 
the industrial revolution to the Depression 
to World War II through the cold war to the 
present day—at every time of challenge and 
change, three things have been done to make 
America stronger. 

We have at every turn always widened the 
circle of opportunity, give more people a 
chance to pursue happiness. At every turn, 
we have always deepened the meaning of our 
freedom. you could argue, had a 
very narrow meaning when we started out. 
It only fully applied to you if you were a 
white, male property owner. We have deep- 
ened the And the 
third thing we’ve done is we've strengthened 
our Union against all the arguments that it 
was a bad thing for us to draw closer together 
as one nation. We have rejected them all and 
gone forward. Over 200 years later, it looks 
like we did the right thing at every time. 

That’s what we have a chance to do now. 
These are good times. It is not the time to 
sit around and pat ourselves on the back and 
think about how good times are. This is a 
time to prepare for a 21st century that will 
be America’s greatest time if we spend these 


Freedom, 


meaning of our freedom. 
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days, when we have been given the luxury, 

the opportunity, and the responsibility to do 

so, preparing for that kind of tomorrow. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:54 p.m. in the 
Harbour Court Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to Michael Bronfein, owner, Neighborcare Phar- 
macies. 


Statement on Federal Law 
Enforcement Efforts in the Nevada 
Biological Materials Case 

February 19, 1998 


I have been briefed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on today’s arrests in Nevada, and we will 
continue to monitor the situation. I cannot 
comment on the details of this ongoing law 
enforcement effort, but let me say this: 

All Americans should be deeply grateful 
to the brave law enforcement officers, espe- 
cially the agents of the FBI, for their excel- 
lent work in this case. It is important for the 
American people to understand that their law 
enforcement officials have situation 
under control. All materials have been seized 
and are being analyzed to determine if they 
are in any way threatening. 


this 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in West Orange, 
New Jersey 

February 19, 1998 


Thank you very much. I'd like to begin 
by thanking David and Sylvia for welcoming 
us to their humble little home here. [Laugh- 
ter) This is a beautiful place. It was worth 
the trip to see you and your family and your 
beautiful home and your art and to see you 
here with your friends. You didn’t have to 
do this tonight, and we're very grateful to 
you. 

I'd like to thank Senator Lautenberg and 
Congressman Pascrell for being here and for 
their support in the Congress for our agenda 
and our attempts to move this country for- 
ward. Thank you, Tom Giblin, for leading the 
Democratic Party in New Jersey. Thank you, 
Mayor McGreevey, for a wonderful race. I 
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was honored to be a small part of it, and 
there will be another one up the road. 

I'd like to thank the leaders of our national 
party who are here: our chair, Steve Gross- 
man; and Lenn Barrack from Philadelphia, 
who just took over as the national finance 
chair of the Democratic Party. I’m afraid that 
he’s going to think that every day is going 
to be like the last 24 hours. We’ve had three 
wonderful encounters with people around 
the country. He thinks this is no heavy lifting. 
[Laughte r| 

You know, there are just a little over 650 
days, 700 days maybe, to the 21st century. 
And I feel very good about where ‘€y rica 
is—David talked about a little of it. I feel 
very grateful to have had the p tonl to serve 
as President in these last 5 years. But I think 
that the most important thing I could say to 
you tonight is that it would be a real mistake 
for our country to be relaxed about where 
we are instead of to feel that this is an enor- 
mous opportunity for us to take care of the 


long-term needs of America and to basically 
shape a structure of opportunity and a struc- 
ture of security for ourselves and our friends 
around the world that will last us well into 
the next century. 

They used to say when I was a boy growing 
up in Arkansas that the time to fix the roof 


is not when it’s raining. And so I would say, 
I think—I feel that I’ve spent the last 5 years 
trying to fix things in America so that the 
country would basically work again and so 
that people would have the confidence to be- 


lieve that we really could be the masters of 


our own fate, that if we worked together and 
did the right things in the right way, we actu- 
ally could move forward. And I don’t think 
anyone questions that now. 

So now what we should be doing is, instead 
of patting ourselves on the back for nearly 
now 15 million new jobs and the lowest un- 
employment rate and the lowest inflation 
rate in a generation, the lowest welfare rolls 
in a generation, lowest crime rate in a gen- 
eration, we should be thinking about how we 
can use this moment to look to the future 
and to build it. And I think that is the most 
important thing I could say to you: 

And Id just like to mention three or four 
things. With regard to the economy, we've 
changed the image of the Democrats with 
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a bunch of tough votes, most importantly, the 
economic program in 1993, which reduced 
the deficit by over 90 percent before the bal- 
anced budget came in. Then we had a bal- 
anced budget bill last year, a lot of which 
was engineered by your Senator, Frank Lau- 
tenberg—you should be very proud of him 
for that—which not only will give us a bal- 
anced budget and a surplus in the next few 
years but will do so while giving us the big- 
gest investment in children’s health and edu- 
cation in a generation and literally opening 
the doors of college to all Americans who 
will work for it. That is a very, very important 
thing. 

What still needs to be done? I would argue 
there are two or three very important things 
that still need to be done. Number one, we 
have to recognize that there are still a lot 
of Americans who have not been caught up 
in this economic prosperity. They are either 
unemployed or they're underemployed, 
largely because they have limited skills and 
they live in areas where there is no invest- 
ment. I spent a lot of time trying to get Amer- 
icans to invest in other parts of the world— 
a lot of you invested in various parts of the 
world. Now we need to bring this spark of 
enterprise to our isolated inner-city neigh- 
borhoods and to rural neighborhoods. And 
it’s a great opportunity for us to continue to 
grow without inflation. And we have a pro- 
gram as a part of this year’s budget to do 
that. 

Secondly, we need to continue to fight 
against the impulse to withdraw from the rest 
of the world in terms of trade. I suppose it’s 
the last remaining ideological battle within 
the Democratic Party about what kind of 
party we're going to be going into the future. 
There are people who lose when we expand 
trade, but that’s going to happen whether we 
have new agreements or not. Most countries 
have trading systems that are more closed 
than ours. We have 4 percent of the world’s 
people; we have 20 percent of the world’s 
income. If we want to keep 20 percent of 
the world’s income when the rest of the 
world, the developing world, is going to grow 
3 times as fast as the developed world, we— 
the math is not difficult—we have to sell 
more to other people. And so I hope we can 
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continue to expand trade and really do more 
with it. 

The third thing we have to do is to con- 
tinue to work until we have the finest edu- 
cation system in the world. One reason 
Americans all over the country were 
thrilled—I could see it; I could feel it when 
I was giving the State of the Union Address 
and I was going through the list of things 
that the Congress has already done: the 
$1,500 tax credit for the first 2 years of col- 
lege; credits for the junior and senior year 
and for graduate school; bigger Pell grants; 
more work-study positions; cheaper loans 
that are easier to repay; IRA’s for education. 
One reason everybody is so excited about 
that is that no one in America doubts that 
we have the finest system of higher education 
in the world, and that if you can access it, 
whether it’s at a community college or an 
Ivy League school, whether it’s undergradu- 
ate or graduate school, that you will not only 
be more fulfilled and be a better citizen, but 
you'll have a better life. No one questions 
that. By the same token, I don’t think any 
of us can say with a straight face that we 
believe we have the best system of under- 
graduate education in the world—I mean, el- 
ementary and secondary education in the 
world. You know that it’s not the best system 
in the world, and you know that the quality 

varies dramatically. That's why I’ve been 

working for national standards. That’s why 
I've been working to connect every classroom 
in the country to the Internet by the year 
2000. That’s why we have a program now 
to lower class sizes in the first three grades 
to an average of 18 students. If we can pass 
this program, it will dramatically change the 
future of education. 

All the educational research shows that 
children who come from difficult back- 
grounds who have a chance to get personal 
attention from teachers and to work with 
their fellow students because the classes are 
small enough in those early grades have a 
big leg up in the rest of their learning careers. 
So I think all of that is very, very important. 
And I hope you will support that. That’s 
going to be a big part of what we're trying 
to do. We want to rehabilitate or build 5,000 
more schools, and we have a program to do 
that. 
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So those are the things that I would like 
to work on in the economy: Give us a world- 
class system of elementary and secondary 
education; give us an economic system where 
free enterprise can reach the areas that have 
been left behind; and keep reaching out to 
the rest of the world—an economy based on 
opportunity. 

What do we have to do with our society 
if we want it to be a truly responsible society 
where every citizen does his or her part and 
we work together? Let me just mention two 
or three things there. I think the most impor- 
tant thing we can do, more important than 
anything else, is helping every citizen to rec- 
oncile the competing pressure s of work and 
family. Most parents work now. Most parents 
with children under the age of 5, or 4, or 
3, or 2 work now. And most of them have 
to do that. 

That’s why I supported the family and 
medical leave law and why Id like to see 
it extended to cover more firms. All the re- 
search shows that small firms have had just 
as easy a time as larger firms in meeting the 
family and medical leave law. And giving 
people a little time off when their babies are 
born or their parents are sick bolsters the 
morale of families and makes people more 
productive in the workplace. I think it’s im- 
portant. 

That’s why I think we ought to raise the 
minimum again. Finally—finally—we 
are seeing income gains among people in the 
lower 40 percent of the earners. For 20 years, 
our incomes began to split apart in America, 
from about the mid-seventies on. Those of 
us with good educations tended to have our 
incomes grow more than the economy as a 
whole, and people who didn’t have as much 
tended to have their incomes not grow at all 
or even fall behind. Inflation—that’s begin- 
ning to turn around again. ; 

But no one who works 40 hours a week 
and raises kids should be in poverty in this 
country. We shouldn't tax them into poverty. 
And one of the things we did in 1993 that 
David mentioned was with the earned-in- 
come tax credit. The average family now with 
an income of $30,000 a year or less that has 
at least two children is paying $1,000 less in 
taxes than they would have paid under the 


wage 
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old system before 1993. I think that’s impor- 
tant. 

I think it’s important that we implement 
this child health program to extend health 
insurance to 5 million more kids. There’s 
nothing more—every parent in this room has 
known what it is like to worry about your 
child’s health. There’s not a single, solitary 
parent here who hasn't had at least one sleep- 
less night at some time during your children’s 
childhood over your child’s health. Imagine 
how much worse it would be if you didn’t 
think you could afford to take your kid to 
the doctor or if you thought the only way 
you could do it would be to show up at the 
emergency room and then you would be 
bankrupt. So I think this is important. I think 
it is terribly important. 

I think it’s important that our child care 
initiative pass, which will make child care 
more affordable to millions of Americans— 
and safer. And I think that it’s important that 
we pass this comprehensive tobacco settle- 
ment that will give us the tools we need to 
protect our children from tobacco. Every 
year—still the biggest public health problem 
in America—every day, 3,000 kids illegally 
start to smoke; a thousand of them will die 


sooner because of it. It dwarfs the threat of 


cancer. It dwarfs the threat of alcoholism. 
It dwarfs the threat of getting killed in a car 
when you get your driver’s license. It dwarfs 
everything. It will cost more young people 
bigger parts of their future than anything 
else. So we're going to try to pass that this 
year. And if we do, it will open up a whole 
new vista. That’s very import: int. 

Now, the other thing I want to talk about 
a little on this is the future of health care. 
Hillary had an idea that we should basically 
give a gift to the country, that our generation 
should give a set of gifts to the country for 
the millennium. 
two things. One was that—literally a millen- 
nial trust, which she helped to put together 
with all the rest of our people with the theme 
of remembering the past and imagining the 
future. And so one of the things that we’re 
trying to do is to put some of the money, 
if we can get a tobacco settlement, put a big 
chunk of the money into a research fund that 
will double funding for the National Cancer 
Institute, have a huge increase in funding for 


And we thought basically of 
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the National Institutes of Health, have a big 
increase in funding for the National Science 
Foundation, support the international space 
station, just do a whole range of things that 
will help to prepare the future for our people. 

In addition, we want to, with public and 
private money, save the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, which, by the way, is in tatters and needs 
$13 million to be saved. And our precious 
documents, all of which—the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution—all of them need serious work. 
That’s a very important part of building the 
kind of society we want. We have to both 
respect our past and always be investing in 
the future. 

The second biggest thing we can do, I 
think—and this leads to the last topic I want- 
ed to mention. I’ve done everything I could 
in a world which is constantly being torn 
apart by people’s differences to build one 
community in America. I have tried to take 
the venom out of political life, with mixed 
results. [Laughter] I have done my best to 
bring people together across racial and reli- 
gious lines. 

And I've also tried to bring us together 
across generational lines. And the most im- 
portant proposal that we have on the table 
for this year is the proposal that we couldn’t 
even have imagined even a year ago. It looks 
like we're going to balance the budget this 
year if the economic difficulties of Asia don’t 
slow our growth too much. If it does, we'll 
still balance the budget next year. And it is 
then projected that we will have a structural 
surplus for quite a long time. That is, the 
economy will go up and down, and some 
years we may have it, and some years we 
may not. But over any multi-year pe riod, if 
we stay with the discipline we have now we're 
going to start running big surpluses. 

And this is an election year so it’s tempting 
for people to say, “Well, here’s what I'll 
promise you with my surplus, I'll give you 
a tax cut,” or “I'll give you a spending pro- 
gram” or whatever. I think it is a terrible 
mistake. I don’t think we should spend a 
penny of the surplus until we have secured 
Social Security for the 21st century. 

And everybody knows—there are surveys 
which show that young people believe it is 
more likely that they will see a UFO than 
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that they'll ever draw Social Security. 
[Laughter] But it’s not a big, mysterious 
problem. When Social Security was set up, 
you couldn’t draw until you were 65, and the 
average life expectancy was less than 65. Now 
the average life expectancy for Americans is 
way up in the seventies. For a young girl born 
today, it’s about 80. And for people who live 
to be 65, it’s into the eighties today. The fast- 
est growing group of Americans are in their 
eighties. 

Meanwhile, the baby boomers, and I’m the 
oldest of the baby boomers, meaning when 
I retire, from that year, for 18 years after 
when people my age retire, will be the big- 
gest group of retirees ever put into the sys- 
tem. The people coming along behind us in 
the 18 years thereafter are a much smaller 
group. The people behind them are a smaller 
group. Only now do we have people in 
school, in kindergarten through the 12th 
grade, that are a bigger group than the baby 
boome rs for the first time ever. But it’s going 
to take a while before all of them are in the 
work force. So this is arithmetic. In 1959 
there were five people working for every one 
person drawing Social Security. In 2019 or 
2029, there will be two people working for 
every person drawing Social Security unless 
we all start working a lot longer or there’s 
a huge influx of immigrants or something un- 
foreseen happens. 

But if we make small changes now, and 
if we husband our money and if we 
look at some options for what we can do to 
make sure we're getting the best possible rate 
of return as long as it’s a secure and safe 
return, then we can look at people like the 
people who have served us here tonight who 
are going to work their whole lives and say, 
“You may be young, but at least you'll have 
this basic thing for security when you retire.” 

The other thing we have to do, though, 
is to level with people. People retiring now— 
almost nobody retiring now—can maintain 
their standard of living on Social Security. 
So we also have to do more to help people 
save for their own retirement and to be hon- 
est with them and level with them and say, 
“You're going to have to do this, but here 
is an attractive way to do it,” and make it 
as easy as possible. I think that’s very, very 
important. We should save Social Security 


now, 
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before we go about spending this surplus that 
hasn’t even materialized yet. We were in a 
financial wilderness for 30 years; we're out 
of it. Let’s not get back in it just because 
it’s election year. 

And the last point I wouid like to make 
is this: The United States has an unbelievable 
opportunity to sort of sail against the tide of 
all the ethnic and racial and religious conflict 
that seems to be dominating the world now, 
as the cold war recedes to a distant memory 
and the world is not divided into big blocs. 
You know that people used to worry about— 
little countries used to worry about being 
treated like little specks of metal. And the 
United States and the Soviet Union were the 
big magnet, and they were all going to be 
swallowed up into some bloc. Now we have 
to worry about disintegration. You know, ev- 
erybody wants to be separate. 

What we have worked for here in this 
country always, with increasing levels of suc- 
cess, is a way of appreciating the differences 
between pe ople and still being united be- 
cause we were able to articulate values that 
were more important to us than the dif- 
ferences. So we could celebrate our dif- 
ferences because we all knew we were still 
Americans. 

Now that’s become more important than 
ever before. There are—in the school district 
which is across the river from the White 
House in Virginia, in Alexandria—Fairfax 
County school district—there are people 
from 180 different national and ethnic 
groups speaking over 100 different lan- 
guages, in one school district. 

The world is coming into America. If we 
can figure out a way to continue to strength- 
en our Union, to be one America, to cele- 
brate all these differences and say, but here 
are the things that we all agree to—read our 
Constitution, read our Bill of Rights—this is 
what we all agree to, then we are going to 
have an enormous leg up in the global society 
of the 21st century. 

How much time have we spent around 
here at the table tonight talking about the 
Middle East or the travails of my people in 
Ireland and other places around the world? 
But I’m telling you, we're on the right side 
of history, and we have to keep fighting for 
these things. 
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Just today we had the new leader of the 
Republic of Srpska, the new premier, in 
Washington. And here’s a man leading the 
Serbs saying, “We have to find a way to rec- 
oncile the different ethnic groups. We have 
to come to grips with the war crimes. We 
have to do all these things.” Unheard of— 
no one could have imagined it just a year 
ago. We are on the right side of history, and 
we have to keep fighting for these things. 

And the last point I want to make is this: 
I have tried to change the Democratic Party, 
to modernize it. I have tried to create what 
you might call a new Democratic Party. And 
I have caused a little bit of controversy along 
the way in doing that. But I have to tell you 
that the longer I go on in this job and the 
more time I spend reading American history, 
as well as trying to think about the future, 
the more I realize that there are two or three 
basic functions that a political party has to 
fulfill at every point in our history. 

If you go back through the whole of Amer- 
ican history, I believe you will conclude, as 
I have, that there are three great challenges 
that confront the American people at every 
moment of real change. And the party which 
serves the American people best is the party 
which embraces those challenges and pushes 
them hardest. 

Now, if you go back to the beginning, you 
look at that, you look at the Civil War, you 
look at the industrial revolution, you look at 
all the crises of the 20th century, you will 
see tat at ovary pan in time we have been 

. and increasingly in the 
20th century for people around the world— 
to do three things: to widen the circle of op- 
portunity, to dee pen the meaning of free- 
dom, and to strengthen the Union. 

The Republican Party, in fairness, 
born out of a desire to save the Union. And 
Abraham Lincoln gave his life to save the 
Union and to make the Constitution mean 
something when it came to freedom for black 
Americans. And they were the party of the 
Union and of widening the circle of oppor- 
tunity and of deepening the meaning of free- 
dom all the way from Abraham Lincoln 
through Theodore Roosevelt. And our party 
had a pretty weak record in that period, I’m 
ashamed to say, and not so good in the years 
just before. 
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But if you look at the beginning and if you 
look at our record from Woodrow Wilson for- 
ward, I think you would have to conclude, 
we weren't always right on everything, but 
on balance our party has the stronger record 
when it comes to widening the circle of op- 
portunity, deepening the meaning of free- 
dom, and standing up for a stronger Union. 

And that, in a fundamental way, is what 
my administration has been all about—look- 
ing toward the 21st century. I’m proud to 
be a Democrat. I’m proud of your support. 
And I thank you for your help tonight 

God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:57 p.m. at a pri 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner hosts David and Sylvia Steiner; Thomas P. 
Giblin, chairman, New Jersey State Democratic 
Committee; Mayor James E. McGreevey of 
Woodbridge, NJ; Steve Grossman, national chair, 
and Lenn Barrack, national finance chair, Demo- 
cratic National Committee; and Prime Minister 
Milorad Dodik, Republic of Srpska, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 


Remarks at the Holiday Senior Park 
Center in Wheaton, Maryland 
February 20, 1998 


Thank you very much, Mr. Vice President. 
I want to thank all of you for being here today 
and particularly those of you who have been 
active in health care. I thank Secretary 
Shalala and Deputy Secretary Higgins and 
Secretary Herman, who worked very hard on 
this; and Hershel Gober, the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs; and Janice 
Lachance and Nancy-Ann Min DeP Parle, all 
the people who are here from the administra- 
tion. General Hill, thank you for being here. 

I'd like to thank County Council President 
Leggett and all the local officials who are 
here. A special word of thanks to Chris Jen- 
nings in the White House. You know, the 
staff people who work on these things never 
get enough credit. This is great—the Vice 
President and I get up here, and we give 
these speeches, and you think how wise we 
are. [Laughter] And the truth is, there is al- 
ways somebody making us look smarter than 
we are. [Laughter] And I’m very grateful to 
all the people who worked on this, who pas- 
sionately care about you and people like you 
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all over this country who never get the ac- 
knowledgements they deserve. 

I thank Beth Layton and all the pe ople 
here at Holiday Park for the work you're 
doing. I’ve been feeling very sentimental 
here. Twenty-one years ago, I’m almost sure 
it was 21 years ago this month, when I was 
a very young public official in my very first 
office of service, I had the State’s first con- 
ference on senior citizens affairs. I never will 
forget it. I had it in the same place where 
I had my high school prom. [Laughter] And 
now I have my AARP card. [Laughter] I’m 
amazed at how farsighted I was back then 
to be concerned about this. 

I thank Marty Wish for his remarkable 
statement and for reminding us why we're 
working so hard. The first person I heard 
tell that story about “As Good As It Gets” 
was the Vice President. And every time any- 
body sees that movie, they always cheer. I 
understand it’s going to be disque ulified for 
an Academy Award because it’s too close to 
real life. [Laughte r] 

I want to thank Representative Morella 
and Representative Stark for being here and 
for their efforts to make health care quality 
a bipartisan American issue, not a partisan 
political issue. And I thank you both for being 
here. Thank you very much. 

We were going to have one other person 
here today, a woman named Dian Bower 


from California, whose son has a very serious 
illness that’s being treated in a veterans mili- 


tary—excuse me, a military managed care 
program. And she’s very well satisfied with 
it but pé assionately committe -d to the conce pt 
of a Patient’s Bill of Rights. 
the very difficult weather our fellow Ameri- 
cans in California have been experiencing— 
I'm sure you've been keeping up with it— 
she was unable to come. But I would like 
to thank her for efforts to be here. 

I’m pleased to accept this report from the 
Vice President. I just have to say one word 
about him. I asked the Vice President to un- 
dertake a very—what appeared to be a com- 
pletely thankless job. When we took office, 
we had a deficit of $290 billion, and I said, 
‘Look, we have to find a way to reduced the 
Federal payroll by a minimum of $100,000, 
and we have to do it without throwing any- 
body in the streets, and we have to do it with- 


But because of 
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out losing the confidence of Federal employ- 
ees or breaking their morale. They have to 
feel good about this.” In other words, I was 
asking him to take two and two and make 
three or five or something other than four. 
And he worked with the Federal employees 
groups. Five years later, with the strong sup- 
port and work and partnership of the Federal 
employees organization, the Federai payroll 
is $300,00 smaller than it was the day I took 
office. And—and—we have had good early 
retirement programs for the Federal em- 
ployee. We have worked with them in a con- 
structive way. The Government is working 
better, and it has freed up money to invest 
in putting another 100,000 police on the 
street, in improving education and advancing 
the environment and doing all these things. 

But as part of our philosophy of govern- 
ment, we want a Government that is both 
smaller and more active, that gives people 
the tools to make the most of their own lives 
and acts as a catalyst for new ideas. And that’s 
what we're doing here today. And this is per- 
haps the best example of all the wonderful 
work the Vice President has done in 5 years 
of reinventing Government, of how you can 
have a Government that’s smaller and still 
does more to meet the real needs of the 
American people. So I want to thank him 
for that. 

What this report does is point out that we 
are quite close to making sure that our Fed- 
ral health plans actually comply with the Pa- 
tient’s Bill of Rights that I have proposed. 
And today after I speak I am going to sign 
a directive over here on this desk which di- 
rects all our Federal agencies to finish the 
job by taking the necessary steps outlined in 
the Vice President’s report to me. 

Now, I want you to understand clearly 
what this will mean—just this action will 
mean to the lives of the American people. 
With the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we will ensure that a third of all Ameri- 
cans—a third of all Americans—are _pro- 
tected by a Patient’s Bill of Rights. Now, 
that’s every person on Medicare, every per- 
son on Medicaid, including children and peo- 
ple with disabilities, all of our Federal em- 
ployees and their families that are covered, 
all of our military personnel, and members 
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of the biggest health care system in America, 
all of our veterans and all their families. 

A third of the American people will have 
now a Patient’s Bill of Rights that says this: 
You have the right to know all your medical 
options, not just the cheapest; you have a 
right to choose a specialist for the care you 
ane you have the right to emergency room 
care wherever and whenever you nee od it: you 
have the right to keep your medical records 
confidential—very important; you have the 
right to bring a formal grievance or appeal 
of a health care decision with which you dis- 
agree. 

And we are proving we can make these 
rights real now for nearly 90 million Ameri- 
cans. That’s how many people we’re talking 
about. And we can do this without increasing 
the deficit, without burdening the system or 
consumers. With this step we are setting a 
standard for the Nation. 

But we must not stop here. And that’s why 
I am so glad to see Congresswoman More lla 
and Congressman Stark here, because now 
the Congress must pass national legislation 
to protect all Americans with a Patient's Bill 
of Rights. We are doing all we can do here 
with the stroke of the President’s pen, but 


it should be an example that the rest of 


America should follow. 

I know there will be voices of opposition 
in the Congress and in the health care indus- 
try. But every American deserves the protec- 


tion of a Patient’s Bill of Rights. Those of 


you who are retired Federal employees who 
are still under a plan, you will be covered 
today. I bet you feel just as strongly as you 
did before I came here to sign this that eve ry- 
body whose not in a plan you’re in deserves 
the same protection. And we need to be clear 
and unambiguous about that. 

I look forward to working together with 
Members of Congress in both parties who 
have shown the determination to do some- 
thing about this. This Patient’s Bill of Rights 
is in keeping with our profoundest obliga- 
tions to our parents, to our children, to the 
neediest, to the most vulnerable among us, 
in keeping with our oldest ideals enshrined 
in the Bill of Rights, and it is an essential 
part of our effort and our obligation to 
strengthen our Nation for the 21st century. 


We want the benefits of managed care. We 
all like it when health care inflation is not 
going up at 3 and 4 and 5 times the rate 
of inflation. It gives all of you who are on 
fixed incomes more disposable income for 
other things that are terribly important to 
you. But we must never, ever, ever sacrifice 
the fundamental quality of care and the secu- 
rity that gives people, knowing that they live 
in a country that not only has the best health 
care system in the world in theory, it’s the 
best in the world, in fact, in their lives. 

Now, Vice President talked about some of 
the things we have been doing in the last 
several years. A couple of years ago, Congress 
passed a law I strongly supported that says 
you can’t lose your health insurance if you 
change jobs because someone in your family 
has been sick. The balanced budget amend- 
ment that I signed into law last year extends 
the Medicare Trust Fund until 2010. And we 
now have a Medicare commission meeting 
and working on how to preserve and protect 
Medicare well into the 21st century. 

The balanced budget law also contains an 
unprecedented $24 billion over the next 5 
years to add up to 5 million more children 
to the ranks of the insured. And we’re work- 
ing with the States to do that. And Secretary 
Shalala is doing a great job in working with 
the States to make sure that we pick up more 
of these kids that don’t have any health insur- 
ance. And just last week, I directed Federal 
agencies with programs with children to do 
more to enroll children as quickly as possible. 

This Patient's Bill of Rights is the next im- 
portant step to make sure every American 
family has the quality health care all families 
need to thrive. It’s especially important as 
our health care system continues to change. 

Now, 35 years ago, President Kennedy 
proposed a consumer bill of rights to protect 
Americans from unsafe products. He said, 
“We share an obligation to protect the com- 
mon interests in every decision we make.” 
Those rights are still protecting us today, 
those consumer rights, every time we rent 
a car or use a credit card or buy a toy for 
a child. The rights we are helping here to 
establish with the Patient’s Bill of Rights will 
protect our children and our grandchildren 
35 years from now and beyond. 
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This is a good day for America, and I am 
proud to sign the executive memorandum to 
ensure the patient’s bill of rights to nearly 
90 million of our fellow citizens. 

Thank you very much. 


Norte. The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the gym- 
nasium. In his remarks, he referred to Isiah 
Leggett, president, Montgomery County Council; 
Elizabeth Layton, vice chair, Holiday Park Senior 
Center Advisory Council; and Martin Wish, 
former chair, Montgomery County Commission 
on Aging. 


Memorandum on Federal Agency 
Compliance With the Patient Bill of 
Rights 

February 20, 1998 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs, the Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management 

Subject: Federal Agency Compliance with 
the Patient Bill of Rights 


Last November, I directed you to review 
the health care programs you administer and/ 
or oversee and report to me on the level and 
adequacy of the patient protections they pro- 
vide. Specifically, I asked you to advise me 
on the extent to which those programs are 
in compliance with the —— Care Con- 
sumer Bill of Rights (the “Patient Bill of 
Rights”) recommended by the Advisory 
Commission on Consumer Protection and 
Quality in the Health Care Industry (“the 
Quality Commission”). 

Yesterday, you formally conveyed your re- 
ports to me through Vice President Gore. He 
advises me that each of your agencies is well 
on its way toward full compliance with the 
patient protections recommended by the 
Quality Commission. By doing so, your agen- 
cies will serve as strong models for health 
plans in the private sector. 

Under your leadership, we are showing 
that it is possible and desirable to ensure that 
patients have the tools they need to navigate 
through an increasingly complex health care 
delivery system. We are showing that com- 
mon sense solutions for all too common 
problems in our health systems are the right 
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prescription not only for beneficiaries of 
Federally administered programs, but for our 
private sector colleagues as well. Your efforts 
illustrate that patient protections can be ac- 
complished without excessive costs or regula- 
tions. 

While the news is encouraging, your re- 
ports also indicate that we have not com- 
pleted the job. Although Federal health pro- 
grams are taking a leading role in providing 
protections to patients, your report indicates 
we have the regulatory and administrative 
authority to come into substantial compliance 
with the Patient Bill of Rights, and I believe 
that this should be one of my Administra- 
tion’s highest priorities. 

Therefore, I hereby direct you to take the 
following actions consistent with the missions 
of your agencies to come into compliance 
with the Patient Bill of Rights. 


The Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices shall: 


@ take all appropriate administrative ac- 
tions to ensure that the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs come into substan- 
tial compliance with the Patient Bill of 
Rights, including access to specialists 
and improved participation in treatment 
decisions, by no later than December 
1999: and 

@ notify all State Medicaid directors that 
emergency room care protections 
should be consistent with the Patient 


Bill of Rights. 


The Director of 
Management shall: 


the Office of Personnel 


@ ensure that all 350 Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Plan (FEHBP) partici- 
pating carriers come into contractual 
compliance with the Patient Bill of 
Rights, particularly with regard to ac- 
cess to specialists, continuity of care, 
and access to emergency room services 
by no later than December 31, 1999; 
and 

® with respect to participating carriers, 
propose regulations to prohibit, within 
90 days, practices that restrict physi- 
cian-patient communications about 
medically necessary treatment options. 
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The Secretary of Veterans Affairs shall: 


take the necessary administrative action 
to ensure that a sufficient appeals proc- 
ess is in place throughout the Veteran’s 
Health System by September 30, 1998; 
and 

issue a policy directive to ensure that 
beneficiaries in the Veteran’s Health 
System are provided information con- 
sistent with the Patient Bill of Rights 
by September 30, 1998. 


The Secretary of Defense shall: 


establish a strong grievance and appeals 
process consistent with the Patient Bill 
of Rights throughout the military health 
system by September 30, 1998; 

issue a policy directive to promote 
greater use, within the military health 
system, of providers who have special- 
ized training in women’s health issues 
to serve as primary care managers for 
female beneficiaries and to ensure ac- 
cess to specialists for beneficiaries with 
chronic medical conditions by Septem- 
ber 30, 1998; and 

issue a policy directive to ensure that 
all patients in the military health system 
can fully discuss all treatment options. 
This includes requiring disclosure of fi- 
nancial incentives to phy sicians and pro- 
hibiting “gag clauses” by September 30, 
1998. 


The Secretary of Labor shall: 


propose regulations to strengthen the 
internal appeals process for all Em- 
ploy ee Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) health plans to ensure that de- 
cisions regarding urgent care are re- 
solved within 72 hours and generally re- 
solved within 15 days for non-urgent 
care; and 

propose regulations that require ERISA 
health plans to ensure the information 
they provide to plan participants is con- 
sistent with the Patient Bill of Rights. 


William J. Clinton 
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Videotaped Remarks on Expansion 
of United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 986 


February 20, 1998 


No people have suffered more at the 
hands of Saddam Hussein than the Iraqi peo- 
ple themselves. I have been very moved, as 
so many others around the world have been, 
by their plight. Because of Saddam Hussein's 
failure to comply with U.N. resolutions, the 
sanctions imposed by the U.N. at the end 
of the Gulf war to stop him from rebuilding 
his military might are still in place. 

As a result, the people of Iraq have suf- 
fered. They are the victims of Saddam’s re- 
fusal to comply with the resolutions he prom- 
ised to honor. The United States strongly 
supports the U.N. Secretary General’s rec- 
ommendation to more than double the 
amount of oil Iraq can sell in exchange for 
food, medicine, and other humanitarian sup- 
plies. We will work hard to make sure those 
funds are used to help the ordinary people 
of Iraq. 

Since the Gulf war, our policy has been 
aimed at preventing Saddam from threaten- 
ing his region or the world. We have no quar- 
rel with the Iraqi people who are heirs to 
a proud civilization and who have suffered 
for so many years under Saddam’s rule. 

From the beginning, the international 
sanctions that are aimed at denying Saddam 
Hussein the funds to rebuild his military ma- 
chine have permitted food and medicine into 
Iraq. The United States has led the way in 
trying to make sure Iraq had the resources 
to pay for them. In 1991, with out leadership, 
the U.N. Security Council encouraged Iraq 
to sell oil to pay for these critical humani- 
tarian supplies. Saddam Hussein rejected 
that offer for 4 years, choosing instead to let 
his people suffer. What resources he had 
went not to caring for his people but to 
strengthening his army, hiding his weapons 
of mass destruction, and building lavish pal- 
aces for his regime. 
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In 1995 America led a new effort to aid 
the Iraqi people. After refusing the proposal 
for a year, Saddam finally accepted U.N. Se- 
curity Council Resolution 986, which permits 
the sale of oil for food. Then he engaged 
in delay and bureaucratic wrangling for yet 
another year before allowing the resolution 
to take effect. 

Perhaps worst of all, Saddam deliberately 
and repeatedly delayed the pumping of oil, 
which held up shipments of food and medi- 
cine to the Iraqi population. Even so, the 
international community has managed to de- 
liver to the Iraqi people more than 3 million 
tons of food. 

Just as Saddam deprives his people of re- 
lief from abroad, he represses them at home, 
brutally putting down the uprisings of the 
Iraqi people after the Gulf war, attacking 
Irbil in 1996, and draining the marshes of 
Southern Iraq. 

Saddam’s priorities are painfully clear: not 
caring for his citizens but building weapons 
of mass destruction and using them—using 


them not once but repeatedly in the terrible 
war Iraq fought with Iran, and not only 
against combatants but against civilians, and 


not only against a foreign adversary but 
against his own people. And he’s targeted 
Scud missiles against fellow Arabs and Mus- 
lims in Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Bahrain. 

Now, he is trying to rid Iraq of the inter- 
nationz | inspectors who have done such a re- 
markable job in finding and destroying his 
hidden weapons—weapons he himself prom- 
ised in 1991 to report and help destroy. If 
Saddam is allowed to rebuild his arsenal un- 
checked, none of the region’s children will 
be safe 

America is working very hard to find a dip- 
lomatic solution to this crisis Saddam has cre- 
ated. I have sent my Secretary of State, my 
Defense Secretary, and my Ambassador to 
the United Nations literally around the world 
to work with our friends and allies. If there 
is a way to resolve this peacefully, we will 
pursue it to the very end. 

But from Europe to the Persian Gulf, all 
agree on the bottom line: Saddam must allow 
the U.N. weapons inspectors to complete 
their mission with full and free access to any 
site they suspect may be hiding material or 
information related to Iraqi weapons of mass 
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destruction programs. That is what Saddam 
agreed to as a condition for ending the Gulf 
war way back in 1991. 

Nobody wants to use force. But if Saddam 
refuses to keep his commitments to the inter- 
national community, we must be prepared 
to deal directly with the threat these weapons 
pose to the Iraqi people, to Iraq’s neighbors, 
and to the rest of the world. Either Saddam 
acts, or we will have to. 

Saddam himself understands that the 
international community places a higher 
value on the lives of the Iraqi people than 
he does. That is why he uses innocent women 
and children as human shields, risking what 
we care about—human lives—to protect 
what he cares about—his weapons. If force 
proves necessary to resolve this crisis, we will 
do everything we can to prevent innocent 
people from getting hurt. But make no mis- 
take: Saddam Hussein must bear full respon- 
sibility for every casualty that results. 

To all our Arab and Muslim friends, let 
me say America wants to see a future of secu- 
rity, prosperity, and peace for all the people 
of the Middle East. We want to see the Iraqi 
people free of the constant warfare and re- 
pression that have been the hallmark of 
Saddam's regime. We want to see them living 
in a nation that uses its wealth not to 
strengthen its arsenal but to care for its citi- 
zens and give its children a brighter future. 
That is what we'll keep working for and what 
the people of Iraq deserve. 


NOTE: These remarks were videotaped at approxi- 
mately 4 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House for later broadcast, and they were released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on February 
20. 


Statement on the Northern Ireland 
Peace Process 
February 20, 1998 


Today's decision to suspend Sinn Fein 
from the Northern Ireland peace talks shows 
that the UK and Irish Governments are com- 
mitted to an inclusive process but one that 
reaffirms that it is unacceptable to mix poli- 
tics and violence. 

Peace in Northern Ireland is best served 
if all the political leaders of Northern Ireland 
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work to find common ground to make com- 
mon cause for peace. The United States 
stands with those who support peace and 
against those extremists on both sides who 
will use all the means at their disposal to sab- 
otage a peaceful settlement that the vast ma- 
jority of both communities, and countries, 
support. I call on Sinn Fein to take the nec- 
essary steps to rejoin the talks and for all par- 
ties to reject violence and demonstrate in 
word and deed commitment to the Mitchell 
principles that exclusively peaceful means are 
the only way forward. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting Proposed Budget 
Rescissions 

February 20, 1998 


Dear Mr Speaker: (Dear Mr. President 


In accordance with the Congressional 


Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 


1974, I herewith report 24 proposed rescis- 
sions of budgetary resources, totaling $20 
million. 

These proposed rescissions affect pro- 
grams of the Departments of Agriculture, the 
Interior, and Transportation. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 
Norte: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 


rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 
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White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





February 13! 
In the evening, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Soeharto 


! This material was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 
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of Indonesia concerning implementation of 
economic reforms in Indonesia. 

Later in the evening, the President had 
telephone conversations with the following 
foreign leaders concerning the situation in 
Iraq: Prime Minister Poul Rasmussen of 
Denmark, Amir Jabir al-Ahmad al-Jabir Al 
Sabah of Kuwait, Amir Isa bin Salman Al 
Khalifa of Behrain, Prime Minister of Jean- 
Luc Dahaene of Belgium, Chancellor Victor 
Klima of Austria, Prime Minister Jenny Ship- 
ley of New Zealand, King Hassan II of Mo- 
rocco, and Prime Minister Tony Blair of the 
United Kingdom. 


February 16 

In the evening, the President and Hillary 
Clinton returned to the White House from 
Camp Day id, MD. 


February 17 

In the morning, the President went to the 
Pentagon in Arlington, VA, where he met 
with Secretary of Defense William Cohen in 
the Secretary’s office. 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC. Later, he had separate 
telephone conversations from the Oval Of- 
fice with United Nations Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan and King Hussein I of Jordan 
concerning the situation in Iraq. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
college basketball game at the MCI Center. 


February 18 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Gen. Larry Welch as Chair and Gen. 
Robert C. Rutherford and Frederick L. 
Frostic as members to the Panel To Review 
Long-Range Air Power. 


February 19 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Baltimore, MD, and in the evening, he trav- 
eled to Newark, NJ. Later, he returned to 
Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate George McGovern to be U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations Agencies 
for Food and Agriculture, with the rank of 
Ambassador. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Dr. J. Michael Bishop as Chair of 
the National Cancer Advisory Board. 
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February 20 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Wheaton, MD. In the afternoon, he returned 
to Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Terrance L. Craney as a member of 
the National Skills Standards Board. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released February 14 

Statement by the Press Secretary: Surrender 
of Indicted War Criminals 

Released February 17 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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Released February 18 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released February 19 


Transcript of a press briefing by Environ- 
mental Protection Agency Administrator 
Carol Browner, Agriculture Secretary Dan 
Glickman, White House Council on Environ- 
mental Quality Associate Director Bradley 
Campbell, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
for Environment and Natural Resources Jim 
Lyons, and Deputy Press Secretary Barry 
Toiv on the President’s clean water initiative 


Released February 20 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy As- 
sistant for Health Policy Chris Jennings on 
the Patient Bill of Rights 


Announcement on fiscal year 1998 budget 


supplemental and rescission requests 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 131 


S. 1564 / Public Law 105-158 
Holocaust Victims Redress Act 


! This item was not received in time for publica- 
tion in the appropriate issue 
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